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THE WORLD BOOK 





You Can Answer Every Question 


RE there not days when your class room seems a living question 
mark? Your perplexity on such occasions can be compared only 
with the despair you feel on other davs when the class simply does 
not respond to your questions. With THE WORLD BOOK, you have 
the remedy for both conditions. It gives a simple answer to every rea- 
sonablequestion, andat thesametime stimulates /n/elligeni/questioning. 


THE WORLD BOOK is the most popular reference work in schools. 
In New York State alone more than 7,000 schools have adopted it, 
and use 11,000 sets. Principals and teachers throughout the United 
States and Canada use THE WORLD BOOK as a constant source of 
reference, and many say they ‘“‘could not keep school without it.” 


“Projects and Problems” Free to Teachers 


This 64- page book has been recently completed by Prof. M.V. O’Shea, 
Editor of THE WORLD BOOK, with 
the assistance of other well-known educa- 

a tors such as George A. Works, Charles A. 
McMurry and William C. Bagley. It 

gives in outline form reports of 41 school 

projects developed by the use of THE 

WORLD BOOK. The regular price is 50 

A az cents, but in order to show the value of 

Races About THE ho ae we will a to 

any reader of this magazine a copy abso- 

The World ein lutely free upon request by postal or letter. 


6500 pages—5100 pictures 


Edited by 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea 
Organized — Easy to use 
Kept up-to-date 
by Loose Leaf Annuals 
Prepared by educators 
Adapted to the “Project 
Method” of Education 
On the approved list 
of 28 states 
Recommended as “‘best”’ 
y the A. L. A. 
Only work of its kind rec- 
SA ommended by the ele- 
@ mentary school library 
committee of the N. E. A. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


Dept. 34 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago 








Summer Positions Open 


Hundreds of parents have written for information 
about THE WORLD BOOK and we have a method 
of obtaining hundreds of other interested prospects 
in each local district. There is, therefore, an unusual 
opportunity for a teacher to explain THE WORLD 
BOOK to interested prospects, to work with congen- 
ial companions, to spend the summer traveling where 
desired, with railroad fare and definite income as- 
sured. This plan has never been offered to teachers 
before. Be sure to ask for full details of this plan if 
you are interested in a summer position. 
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ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE 









Prof. M. V. O’Shea, 
Editor of The World Book 
is head of the Department 
of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. A 
recognized authority on 
child training and the au- 
thor of many books for 
teachers, parents, pupils. 
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EDUCATIONAL MYTHS 


A casual reading of editorial comments on education and the schools 
in our American newspapers and magazines, and even occasional attend- 
ance at public meetings, is enough to convince one of the enormous mass 
of misinformation that is being circulated. So uniform are the criticisms 
that it seems there may be somewhere a factory, organized for quality pro- 
duction and most efficiently managed, which turns out highly standardized 
paragraphs describing the failure of the schools. 


Equally efficient is the system of distribution. Almost every day one 
or more papers carry a story. The change is not apparent from those is- 
sued in 1875; the chassis is the same, but new body designs are noticeable. 
Oratorical wind storms also blow the charges about. 


More probably, however, this criticism of the schools is a product of a 
slow and steady development much like the growth of a myth. Having 
a small basis of truth to begin with, by the process of telling and retelling 
the final product appears and is accepted without much attempt to verify. 
We have about ten major myths which are in constant use by those who 
through malice, ignorance, or professed friendship keep them in circula- 
tion. 


The eternal ten are: 
1. Schools have grown so expensive that it is doubtful if we can 

afford them. 

Schools are controlled by Big Business. 

Modern schools neglect the fundamentals. 

Modern schools are loaded with fads and frills. 

The public school is Godless. It stresses intellectual training 
only. It has no discipline. 

The youth of this generation are very wicked. 

Education is not necessary for success in life. 

Universal education will turn people away from work. 

Farm children, with an inferior educational apportunity, have 
the best chance to succeed. 

10. Teachers are impractical, visionary, radical, and uninspiring. 


ue YP 


pou D 


When we read these or any one of them in the various disguises 
which they assume, we may be comforted by Josh Billing’s wisdom, “It’s 
better not to know so many things than to know so many things that ain’t 
so.” 
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Influence of the Newspaper and the 
Teaching of Its Use in the High School 


By GRANT M. HYDE, University of Wisconsin 








My topic is a pair of twins—much alike 
in many respects, but rather large to man- 
age together. Much has been written about 
the influence of the newspaper, and many 
hours of shop talk might be devoted to dis- 
cussing its use in the high school. 

I believe that a systematic study of the 
newspaper, in the form of a course in 
‘‘How to Read a Newspaper,’’ should be 
offered in every high school. The course 
should be based on a clearly defined plan 
of study whose purpose is to develop bet- 
ter understanding of the newspaper and 
more intelligent reading of newspapers. 
It should be presented by a capable teach- 
er of broad sympathies who has had de- 
finite preparation in the subject. 

Not only should such a course be intro- 
duced into the high school, but a similar, 
more advanced course should be given in 
universities and colleges—not for journal- 
ism students, but for others who expect to 
be lawyers, physicians, housewives, and 
business men. If we are to have better 
newspapers, a better community, a better 
government, we must train up a genera- 
tion of school children to demand better 
newspapers and to read them intelligently. 
Such a training is the responsibility of the 
school teacher. 


Purpose in Teaching 


The purpose of such a course is not to di- 
rect young persons into newspaper work, 
nor is it to increase newspaper circula- 
tion—in fact, some newspaper circulation 
would probably suffer from the study. 
But the relation of the newspaper to the 
community is such that no citizen can 
avoid being a newspaper reader. 
it’s a great deal better for him to read 
it intelligently than to dally through it 
using it as a form of amusement. It is 


perfectly plain that the person who reads 
only the headlines, the sports page, the 
serial fiction, the comics, is not making in- 
telligent use of the newspaper nor encou- 
raging the publication of worth-while 
newspapers. 


And. 


In our generation the newspaper wields 
a greater influence than the schools, col- 
leges, churches, Sunday schools, theatres, 
public lectures, books, and magazines—or 
all combined. It is not a direct influence; 
it cannot longer tell us how to vote. But 
I refer to its indirect influence—its daily 
hammering away at the kinds of things 
we should use, the kinds of pastimes that 
should interest us, the kind of clothes we 
should consider fashionable, the kind of 
ideas we should consider sane and the kind 
we should sneer at, the slant we should 
have on life in general. It brings us daily 
the facts and suggestions out of which we 
unconsiously form our opinions—whether 
we would or not. We cannot get away 
from it. It enters our life every day and 
talks to us more intimately than any friend 
or companion. 

Persons who live in the past do not ad- 
mit this influence. They are thinking in 
terms of the old-time newspaper that cir- 
culated among perhaps 2,000 intelligent 
business and professional MEN. They 
have overlooked the circulations of from 
half a million to a million in the large 
cities—hundreds of thousands in cities like 
Milwaukee—20,000 to 30,000 in small ei- 
vies. The newspaper of two generations 
ago was read by a small select class; now 
it is approaching universality. Think of 
the immigrant to whom it introduces and 
symbolizes our America! 


Making Newspapers Useful 


If the newspaper has such an influence, 
we’d better take steps to make the influ- 
ence as beneficial as possible: On the one 
hand—by making the newspaper as good as 
possible; on the other—by training our 
youth to distinguish the good from the bad 
in newspapers and to make intelligent use 
of the influence. 

I urge newspaper study in the schools 
and colleges for (1) its effect on the news- 
paper; (2) its effect on the young reader; 
(3) its effect on the community—or pub- 
lic. 
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Consider the newspaper angle first. 
Who makes the newspapers? A group of 
relatively high-minded men, many of 
whom esteem public service above personal 
gain. There are of course some rascals 
among them, but in general the reporter 
or editor ranks high in motive among the 
business and professional men of his com- 
munity. Often he is a crusader, dreaming 
and preaching Utopia. But, remember, he 
must make a living. His paper must be a 
financial suecess if it is to survive and 
have influence. To accomplish this he 
must get readers—he must print a news- 
paper that people will buy. Of course, he 
gets much of his pay from advertisers, 
but he cannot get advertisers until he gets 
readers. 

If he is to get readers, he can print no 
better—and no worse—a newspaper than 
his community will support. Much argu- 
ment may be built around the current cry 
of ‘‘giving the reader what he wants.’’ It 
is fallacious, of course, if the newspaper 
busily engages in creating wants that it 
must later supply. But, even so, the news- 
paper man is absolutely controlled by the 
demands of his reading public. After all, 
the public makes the newspaper. The 
public is the editor’s boss. 

The newspaper profession is ready and 
able to give the American public just as 
good a newspaper as it will buy—and 
probably, if foreed to, will produce as bad 
a paper as certain elements seem to clam- 
or for. If you want high-minded news- 
papers, train the youth to recognize and 
support the best newspaper available. 
Then, encouraged by its success, a still 
better newspaper will appear. Show the 
young people that when they give their 
pennies to the trashy sheets, they are 
starving out the good, and demoralizing 
American journalism. 


America Has Good Newspapers 


I know that some of you are saying that 
American journalism is already demoral- 
ized. I rise to contradict you flatly. It 
is exceedingly good. America has never 
known a better newspaper than is pro- 
duced today—nor has any other country. 
For all the froth and comies and seream- 
ing headlines, the modern newspaper is 
delivering at a smaller price a greater 
quantity of accurate, useable, timely in- 
formation than any newspaper ever has 


pretended to do before—a more honest, 
disinterested product. The proof of this 
is in the old files in any historical library. 
Study Horace Greeley’s old Tribune, Ben- 
nett’s old Herald, Dana’s old Sun, any 
Civil War newspaper, any papers of the 
’80s and ’90s. America would not tolerate 
them today. Look at the old files of the 
newspaper in your own town. Even the 
worst modern newspaper is a wonderfully 
efficient and accurate institution for bring- 
ing you the news on the moment from the 
remotest corner of your town or of the 
globe. 

It has bad points, of course. We know 
that the headlines are too large. There is 
too much crime and sensation on the front 
page so that the careless reader never finds 
the real stuff inside the paper. We know 
that business offices are somewhat ‘‘cireu- 
lation-mad.’’ We know there is some bad 
taste and some bad influence. But all 
these are passing phases. In its heart the 
newspaper is sound. 

Remember these facts—the ranting, 
nasty, vituperative personal journal is 
gone forever. The truckling party organ 
is almost gone—the day of fakes is gone— 
sensational journalism is toning down—the 
‘‘vellows’’ are fading—the controlled press 
is a failure into which few men venture— 
the so-called commercialization of the press 
is proving quite as beneficial as harmful— 
the influence of advertisers is toward mak- 
ing a better, decenter home newspaper— 
the newspaper is spending more than any 
other industry to prevent errors. From 
any angle, the picture is hopeful. The 
newspaper is better than it ever was before 
and constantly improving—just as fast as 
the publie wants it to. 


MEETING LiFE 


Consider the boy’s point of view next. 
Even if the press were not improving, your 
students are going to be exposed to it any- 
way—you cannot shield them from its in-- 
fluence. You’d better have them intro- 
duced to the newspaper under capable di- 
rection, taught to discriminate in their 
reading, and perhaps trained to demand 
the best that journalism can produee. As 
I see it, after 14 years of school teaching 
in a university, the main purpose of eduea- 
tion is—not to eram facts into empty 
heads. It is to build character, to make 
usable citizens, to teach the young how to 
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think—‘‘to learn them how to learn’’—Not 
so much to teach them how to make a liv- 
ing, as how to live while they are making 
their living. To do this, you should not 
take them out of the ordinary conditions of 
life—to teach in a rarefied atmosphere. 
Your teaching must reproduce the actual 
life from which the student comes and to 
which he will go out. You must bring into 
the school room the conditions that are met 
outside, and show the students how to meet 
them. 

Newspaper reading may be considered 
just as an example of this. Without any 
guidance, what does the youngster read in 
the newspaper after school at home or in 
the shack he has built in a vacant lot? 
First, the funnies—then his hobby—then 
the sports page—then the horrid tragedies 
of the criminal courts. Unless he is an 
unusual boy with unusual parents, he will 
seek out the most trashy newspaper, and 
devour the most useless, harmful things. 
But, you as a teacher may direct his atten- 
tion to reading the large events of the 
world, the civic movements in his city, the 
political life of his community. Is this 
not a very tangible way of making a better 
citizen of him? 

Turning to the community aspect, it is 
obvious that the modern community could 
not exist without a newspaper. It would 
be inarticulate, without a means of com- 
munication. Our democratic form of gov- 
ernment could not be carried on without it. 
Can you imagine returning to the days of 
the town ecrier—the posted proclamation— 
back-fence gossip means of news dissemi- 
nation? I eannot—any more than to ima- 
gine life without a telephone. I might tell 
you of a town devastated by a flood and 
how one of the first steps taken by the re- 
lief workers was to start a newspaper to 
check rumors. I might tell you of town 
merchants who tried to discipline the local 
newspaper by withholding their advertis- 
ing—only to find that they could not do 
business without advertising. I could tell 
you of small town chambers of commerce 
who have offered to stake our graduates to 
get a newspaper started in their towns. 
But all this is obvious. 

How do we use this influence? My 
point is this—if we are dependent upon 
the newspaper, the proper thing to do is to 
insist upon the publication of a decent, ade- 
quate newspaper—and learn to make intel- 
ligent use of it—more than that, to train 


the coming generation to read it and use it 
intelligently. The necessity and the lack 
of such reading are evident to anyone who 
attempts to reach the public through the 
newspapers. Any publicity expert can 
figure rather exactly the infinitesimal 
proportion of the community that will read 
any given article. Take law and order— 
recently in Madison for several weeks the 
newspapers carried many articles on a new 
parking ordinance and yet on the first 
day, 100 drivers, mainly business and pro- 
fessional men, were taken in for violating 
the ordinance—they were ignorant of it. 
Or take politics—it is said that Senator 
La Follette lost 40,000 votes in his own 
state because the educational campaign 
carried on in the newspapers to show how 
to mark his ballot did not reach them. 
Many other examples will show that the 
American public, while buying millions of 
newspapers, cannot be reached through 
them—because it does not read the import- 
ant parts of the papers. 


In the High School 


What can be done about it in the high 
school? Can we teach students to read the 
newspaper intelligently ? 

But first, let me repeat. I do not advo- 
cate teaching journalism as a vocation in 
high school—for two good reasons. (1) 
The newspaper must be written and edited 
by men of higher education—college men 
—and the whole craft is beginning to real- 
ize it. Let’s not do anything to thwart so 
beneficial a tendency. (2) Any high school 
course that leads a boy to think thet he is 
ready to enter newspaper work without 
further education is not fair to the boy— 
it is pitching him headlong into a blind 
alley. His chances to rise in the profes- 
sion are less each year. The day of office 
boys and printers’ devils becoming manag- 
ing editors is about past. 

But, without going into the vocational, 
we can do a number of things with the 
newspaper in high school—all very valu- 
able. For example: 

(1) To develop understanding of news- 
papers—We can introduce students to all 
kinds of newspapers—good, bad, indiffer- 
ent—show them how newspapers are made 
and why they are so. They will then not 
judge the entire profession from the home 
town newspaper or from one metropolitan 
daily. Out of it all, we shall teach them to 
understand, to discriminate, to evaluate. 
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I find that freshmen entering the Course 
in Journalism have rarely read more than 
two different newspapers. 

(2) To arouse interest in current events 
—We can teach them to watch thrilling 
history made day by day. Proper assign- 
ments will develop the habit of obtaining 
exact, usable facts from newspaper read- 
ing—not the hazy notions that clutter up 


the minds of most young people. We can 
overcome the appalling ignorance that 


causes a college sophomore to write in a 
news quiz that Judge Lueck is running for 
president, that the Red Arrow is an auto- 
mobile, that De Valera is a new movie star. 

(3) To aid the civies teacher—proper 
newspaper reading will stimulate interest 
in community affairs—in local government, 
local industry, local civie problems. In- 
stead of studying these things as a matter 
of dull class routine, students will be much 
more interested in reading references to 
them in the newspapers, in going down to 
the city, county, or federal building to in- 
terview the officials mentioned, looking 
over their offices, and writing for their 
classmates what they have learned. What 
does a county assessor mean when you read 
of him in a book? But how about reading 
his report or his controversy in the news- 
paper, investigating his side of it—and 
perhaps interviewing him? If civie teach- 
ers would make more use of the newspaper, 
perhaps high school graduates would not 
come to us, as did the son of an important 
Wisconsin editor. When assigned to cover 
a city council meeting, he asked, ‘‘ Where 
does it meet? What does it do? Just how 
does the council elect the aldermen? 

(4) Or the English teacher—You know 
that all the zest, all the values of composi- 
tion work depends upon finding interest- 
ing topics to write about. What is closer 
to the student’s life, more live, more ‘‘ prac- 
tical,’’ than the subjeets discussed in the 
newspaper? What more interesting than 
to write something like a newspaper arti- 
ele? I believe this kind of thing is now 
called ‘motivated composition.’ It is not 
journalism—it is English composition 
based on subject matter found in the news- 
paper. I need not enlarge upon it because 
it is being done in many high schools. It 
is a great advance over ‘‘descriptions of a 
sunset’’ and ‘‘my autobiography’’ that I 
had to write in high school. 

(5) And the history teacher—History is 
very detached when one digs it up out of 





the dead past by means of a textbook, but 
if one can just see some relation of the 
dead past to events of today, it is interest- 
ing. The daily newspaper gives you the 
clue to connections, in two ways—(1) as 
events of the past are brought up in class, 
you can usually find a reflection in the 
day’s news to refer to; (2) or you may 
take the day’s news and work back to the 
history. For instance, the daily papers 
say that to join the League of Nations, the 
United States must alter her Monroe doc- 
trine. That is an exeuse to go back and 
find what the Monroe doctrine is historic- 
ally. Or, the possibility of throwing the 
presidential election into Congress. Is 
there an historical parallel ? 

(6) For other teachers—Newspaper 
reading may be tied into other high school 
subjects similarly. Science, for instance— 
good newspapers now print excellent news 
of science and invention, not yet in the text 
books, or you may get Dr. Slosson’s Sei- 
ence Service for newspapers. Checking 
over the high school faculty, I ean find a 
newspaper angle for every one except the 
mathematics teacher—I’m glad to let him 
shift alone. 


Methods of Using Newspapers 


Now, without going too deeply into shop- 
talk, we may take up a few methods of 
using the newspaper in the classroom. 
What newspapers shall we use? Use both 
local newspapers and newspapers from 
other cities. Use small town community 
dailies and metropolitan iournals. Put the 
most authoritative, mtelligent newspapers 
of the county, side by side with the most 
trivial sensational ‘‘yellows.’’ It is easy 
to make a list of 25 representative news- 
papers, near and far. Subscribe for some 
regularly, take others for a month or three 
months. File them in the school library. 
Then turn the students into them to ana- 
lyze them separately and compare them— 
each time seeking a particular angle or fea- 
ture or practice. They’ll soon begin to tell 
them apart and appreciate them. 

To teach them to read a newspaper, you 
must teach them how it is made. Here are 
some suggestions: 

Explain the functions and methods of news- 
paper work as you find it discussed in any 
number of good books. 

Show the organization of a staff by making 


a diagram of it. 
Tell how the press associations gather news. 
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Explain the operation of syndicates and point 
out their work. 

Tell how local news is gathered from certain 
standard news sources, 

Show how a city editor keeps a date book 
and handles his reporters on their runs or on 
special assignments. 

Tell how the special correspondent covers his 
field. 

Explain the meaning of a dateline and the 
career of its story. Also how a dateline indi- 
cates whether the story is likely to be true. 

Tell how European news is skinned for the 
cable—unskinned for the press wire—and 
what happens in the local office. 

Show how the newspaper editor throws away 
twice as much as he prints—how it is all a 
matter of selection—judgment in choosing. 

Trace a story through the office. 

Analyze stories to note the source, the per- 
sons interviewed—who says so—to form the 
habit of judging news by its source. 

Bring a newspaper to class and trace the 
source of every story in it. 

Compare the handling of the same story in 
several newspapers—or the varying versions 
of the A. P., U.P., I. N. 8. 

Try writing headlines to show how hard the 
job is—why they are faulty. This will show 
why one should read beyond the headline. 

Explain every point in terms of the individ- 
ual story. 

Discuss different kinds of readers—what 
they want in the newspaper. 

Apply the footrule to a newspaper—relative 
amounts in column inches of local versus out- 
side news, crime news, sports, etc. 

Show effect of street sale and strenuous com- 
petition for readers. 

Show advertising to see whether it dictates 
policies. 

Search for “interests” that might dominate 
the newspaper—get facts. 

Show growing tendency to give both sides in 
politics, labor, ete-—dig up an old party organ 
and compare its methods. 

From the local newspaper, develop daily 
schedule of assignments—have class keep a 
datebook. Let the students search the news 
for things to write about. 

By example help the students to distinguish 
between good and bad—showing the why of 
your discrimination. 

And in all discussions, refer constantly to 
the day’s news. 


All of this is just suggestive—not a 
méthod. It will indicate the possibilities 
of using the newspaper in high school. 
Your students will read newspapers any- 
way—teach them to read right. To have 
better newspapers, a better government, a 
better community, we must train up a gen- 
eration of school children who will demand 
better newspapers and read them intelli- 
gently. Isn’t that the responsibility of the 
school teacher? 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Regarding 
THE SECOND ALL WISCONSIN HIGH 
SCHOOL MUSIC CONTEST 
Conducted by the University of Wisconsin 
in cooperation with the State Normal 
Schools 

1. Preliminary Contests will be held at 
the various Normal Schools of the state, 
between April 20 and 25. High schools 
may select any Normal School they desire 
for their preliminary contest, but formal 
notice must be given to that Normal School 
at least two weeks in advance, that is, by 
April 6th. The manner of conducting the 
preliminary contests is left entirely to the 
Normal Schools, with the exception that 
the same scoring schedule will be used as 
in the final contest. The schools are re- 
quested to take up matters regarding the 
preliminary contests with the Normal 
Schools. 

For the sake of uniformity, and as a 
help to less experienced orchestra direct- 
ors, the Committee has asked Major 
Morphy, Director of the University Or- 
chestra, to finger and bow the first and 
second violin parts of the contest num- 
bers. Schools desiring this aid are re- 
quested to mail one copy each of the first 
and second violin parts to the University 
School of Music, to be so marked. The 
School of Music is in a position to supply 
a limited number of marked copies at cost. 

2. The final Contest. 

(a) The final contest will be held at 
Musie Hall, University of Wisconsin, 
May 14-15. 

(b) For rules governing the final con- 

test and for a list of selections, see the 
January issue of the Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education, or make application 
to the University School of Musie. A 
printed leaflet covering all matters 
pertaining to the contest has been pre- 
pared and will be mailed to all high 
schools in the state. 

(ec) All Class B events will be carried 
out on Thursday, May 14, beginning 
with the solo events at nine o’clock, 
A. M. Class A events will be held on 
Friday, beginning with solo events at 
nine o’clock. 

(d) For further information, address 
Miss Aagot M. K. Borge, University 
School of Musie, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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The Teacher’s Educational Equipment 
BY C. M. YODER 


Director of Commercial Courses, Whitewater State Normal School 








To be a successful teacher one must have 
equipment other than educational. One 
must be equipped with excellent health, 
good personality, character, initiative, and 
other characteristics, combined with the de- 
sire to serve. In this article, however, we 
shall think only of the educational equip- 
ment. 


Who is a Teacher? 


It would be easy for you to answer the 
question, ‘‘ Who is a lawyer?’’ A lawyer 
is one who has pursued a definite course of 
instruction in law in a recognized law 
school, and upon the completion of that 
course has been given a diploma certifying 
to his educational equipment. Such a per- 
son upon satisfying the various Bar Asso- 
ciations is admitted to practice law. You 
could also easily answer the question, 
‘‘Who is a doctor of medicine?’’ A doctor 
of medicine is one who has pursued a defi- 
nite course of instruction in medicine in a 
recognized school of medicine, and upon 
the completion of such a course is given a 
diploma certifying to his educational 
equipment. Such a person, satisfying the 
authorities of the community as to his 
equipment, is licensed to practice medicine. 
The courses of study for the lawyer or the 
doctor or other well known professional 
people are now well established and quite 
uniform in content, and in time required 
for completion. Reverting to the first 
question, ‘‘ Who is a teacher?’’, how would 
you answer it? 

Taking the term ‘‘teacher’’ in its broad- 
est sense, some would say that the parent 
is a teacher, and in many cases a very much 
better teacher than one who is assigned the 
duty of instructing in our publie schools. 
There seems to be little distinction between 
one who has spent no time in preparation 
for the work of the school instructor, and 
one who has spent many years in preparing 
for such work. In other words, the term 
“‘teacher’’ does not signify any specifie or 
uniform preparation for the work of in- 
structing. Perhaps it is just as well to 
continue the use of this broad term 


? 


‘‘teacher’’ as applied to every person at- 
tempting to instruct others. Yet there is 
a trend in the present day educational 
scheme whieh seems to point to the neces- 
sity for specific training for the work of in- 
structing others. 

Just what specific training is necessary 
for a teacher under the present trend is of 
course the main question. What is educa- 
tion? How much training should a teacher 
be required to have? What shall be the 
nature of such training? Where shall 
such training be obtained? What shall be 
the rewards for such training? These 
questions are some which we shall think 
about in this discussion. 


What is Education? 


Every one of us can answer it to his own 
satisfaction. A definition of education, 
which I heard not long ago, and which 
seems to be a good one is this, ‘‘ Edueation 
is training the boys and girls to do better 
the things they are now doing or will be 
doing.’’ Education is obtained in two 
ways, and true education must be secured 
in both of these ways. These are institu- 
tional training and experience training. 

Institutional training lays the founda- 
tion and systematically develops the whole 
pupil. Experience training builds upon 
this foundation the knowledge which one 
must have to carry on the duties in life 
which he has chosen or is compelled to per- 
form. We often hear of the man who 
boasts of being self-made or self-educated. 
Such a person is deceiving himself, for 
there is no such thing as self-made or self- 
educated. Such a person has been edu- 
eated as he is entirely through experience 
training. His experience has been in his 
dealings with his fellow men as well as in 
his contact with nature and things. Con- 
sequently he has not made himself. 


How much Education Training should the 
Teacher Be Required to Have? 


The teacher is no exception to the rule 
so far as obtaining an education is con- 
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cerned. To be well equipped for the du- 
ties of instructing others, the teacher should 
have institutional training plus experience 
training. The time spent in institutional 
training might depend somewhat upon the 
particular type of instruction in whieh 


the teacher is planning to engage. Yet the 
teacher is training for a vocation. A voea- 


tion will be thought of as the work one ex- 
pects to do to earn a livelihood and serve 
his community. Vocational training should 
be secured in the years beyond the second- 
ary schools. The elementary schools and 
the secondary schools should give the foun- 
dational training upon which the voca- 
tional training is built. It may be possible 
to commence a vocational training in the 
last year of the senior high school but it is 
never possible to complete it in such schools. 
Therefore, a full institutional training for 
the vocation of teaching should require 
from three to four years beyond any high 
school course. One never finishes experi- 
ence training. The more experience train- 
ing one secures, the better he should be for 
the performance of the tasks in his particu- 
lar vocation. 


What shall be the Nature of such Educa- 
tional Training ? 


In the elementary and secondary schools 
the nature of the institutional training will 
be entirely foundational. Any well or- 
ganized sequence of subject matter will 
satisfy such training. In this present day 
and age we find a variety of subject matter 
offered in our elementary and secondary 
schools. There is perhaps no division of 
our educational system that is receiving at 
the present time as much criticism as these 
two divisions. We hear the ery of ‘‘ Back 
to the fundamentals,’’ What are fundamen- 
tals? No one will defend the old three 
R’s, readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic, as be- 
ing the fundamentals. The very fact that 
we are not agreed as to what are funda- 
mentals is the basis for the criticism of 
these two divisions of our school system. 
No tests have been made that will show that 
a pupil at the close of his high school career 
is better trained because he has pursued a 
certain group of subjects than another stu- 
dent who has pursued an entirely different 
eroup of subjects. It is, therefore, safe to 


conclude that well organized study in any 
subject matter throughout the elementary 
and secondary schools will develop the stu- 


dent and thus build a sufficient foundation 
for his vocational training. 

The nature of the vocational training 
must be entirely determined by what the 
teacher is planning to teach. If the 
teacher is planning to instruct in the ele- 
mentary school a_ specialized type of 
training must be given. If the teach- 
er is planning to instruct in the sec- 
ondary schools a somewhat different 
course of study must be pursued. Again, 
if the teacher plans to instruct in the col- 


~leges and universities a still different 


course of study must be pursued. Such a 
conclusion is just as obvious as in the train- 
ing of the lawyer. If the lawyer is pre- 
paring to be a criminal lawyer, or a civil 
lawyer or a constitutional lawyer, he must 
choose the particular training which will 
prepare him for the particular duties. If 
a certain teaching field were decided upon, 
the discussion would lead specifically to the 
nature of such training for that field. 

The experience training will naturally 
be in the field for which the teacher has 
been training in the institution. Should 
the teacher decide to become an _ in- 
structor in English in the high school and 
allow himself to be subjected to the experi- 
ences of the teacher of Economics and So- 
cial Sciences or Business he would be wast- 
ing time instead of serving. He would be 
wasting his educational capital invested in 
the training for English and he would be 
wasting the time of his pupils who came 
under his instruction. No sane architect 
would build a foundation for one type of 
building and attempt to build upon that 
foundation an entirely different type of 
building. No business man would invest 
his capital in a venture and then devote his 
time and services to an entirely different 
venture, leaving his original investment un- 
touched. No community or state should 
tolerate a teacher who has prepared for a 
particular line of work, and for the sake 
of compensation or of holding a job, offers 
to instruct in an entirely different line. 


Where Shall Such Training Be Obtained? 


For the lawyer this question would be 
easy for you to answer. Likewise for the 
doctor, the engineer, or any other specific 
worker. The lawyer would be expected to 
go to a well recognized school of law, the 
doctor of medicine to a well recognized 
school of medicine, the engineer to a well 
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recognized technical school. It follows, 
therefore, that the teacher should be 
trained in a school for teachers, a teachers’ 
college. In many of the universities, one 
will find a school of law, a school of medi- 
cine, a school of engineering but in very 
few will he find a definitely well organized 
school for teachers. This condition is 
natural and should not be deplored for the 
reason that in the establishment of our 
public school system special schools were 
organized for the training of teachers. 
These schools are known usually by the 
name of normal schools. The public recog- 
nized the fact that teachers, being public 
servants, should be trained for such work. 
Therefore, the school for teachers is prob- 
ably the oldest vocational school known. 
The lawyer, the doctor, the engineer, and 
other such specific workers are not 
public servants, hence schools for such 
workers were not established as early as 
schools for teachers. Because of the early 
start in the specific vocational training 
of teachers in the separate schools, the uni- 
versities did not and probably will not see 
the need for the establishment of definite 
colleges for teachers. At the present time 
the normal school or the teachers’ college 
is the place of training for the vocation of 
teaching. In these schools no other voca- 
tion and no other vocational training or ob- 
jective should be introduced. In many of 
the states these schools have changed their 
name from Normal School to Teachers’ 
College and have strengthened their 
courses of study. In most of these teach- 
ers’ colleges courses have been extended 
to four years beyond high school. There 
isn’t any question but that as important 
as the teacher’s calling is, four years of 
training should be required of all who en- 
ter this vocation. The time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the state which does not 
maintain teachers’ colleges offering four 
years of training beyond the high school 
will be considered a backwoods state. 


What Should Be the Rewards for Such 
Educational Training? 


There are two phases to this question: 
first, what shall be the reward from the in- 
stitution in which the institutional training 
has been obtained, and second, what shall 
be the reward from the public with whom 
the teacher is exchanging his experience? 
The institutional reward should consist of 
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a suitable recognition from the institution 
which certified to the thorough prepara- 
tion educationally to the public. This re- 
ward should be in the form of a degree 
upon the completion of a four year course 
suitable to the type of training pursued. 
The experience reward will depend largely 
upon the various types of equipment which 
the teacher possesses and develops, as men- 
tioned in the beginning of this discussion. 
The voeation of teaching is often belittled 
by others in the field, and by those who 
have a feeling that the compensation is in- 
adequate. Yet when one considers the 
number of failures in other vocations which 
do not have the advantages that teaching 
has, the compensation is fairly adequate. 
No one in any walk of life will become 
wealthy (in money) except in two ways: 
first, by saving what one earns, and second, 
by chance in speculation. In most cases 
want in middle and old age is due to the 
lack of saving in youth and middle age. 
There is no question but that if the teacher 
is well educated institutionally and through 
experience, and serves whole heartedly, the 
reward in compensation will be just and 
adequate. 


The man that hath no musie in himself, 
Nor is not moved with coneord of sweet 
sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 
Let no such man be trusted. 

—The Merchant of Venice. 


Musie is a house not made with hands, 

3uilt by Love’s Father, where for a little 
space 

The soul may dwell; a royal palace fit 

To meet the majesty of its demands; 

The place where man’s two lives unite, the 
place 

To hold communion with the infinite. 

Robert Haven Schauffler. 


The soul of musie slumbers in the shell 
Till waked and kindled by the master’s 
spell ; 
And feeling hearts, touch them but rightly, 
pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before! 
—Samuel Rogers. 
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Rural School Boards 


By NINA OLSON, Clayton 








I am only a rural school teacher, but 
even so, | have been observing various 
school boards and I have often wondered 
how much attention has been given them 
by our influential educators. 

I realize the importance and the respon- 
sibility of my position and my aim has al- 
ways been to raise the educational stand- 
ard of my schools, putting higher ideals 
before my pupils. I have not been as suc- 
cessful as I wish, perhaps through my in- 
efficiency, lack of interest of community, or 
the failure of the right spirit and coopera- 
tion on the part of the school board. 

From my five years teaching experience 
I have found three school boards entertain- 
ing these two ideas: ‘‘We cannot afford 
that, it will make our taxes so high.’’ 
‘*We got along without it, certainly we can 
now.’’ 

The wife of Clerk No. One had been a 
teacher twenty years previous. She knew. 
No, she didn’t have it and it was abso- 
lutely unnecessary. Director No. I was an 
aged, gray haired, shaky bachelor. He 
could not see very well and could barely 
make his signature. As a friend of Mr. 
and Mrs. Clerk No. I his ideas concern- 
ing the necessities of the school were 
moulded by them. Treasurer No. I was too 
much occupied in her home life to bother 
with the school or neighbors. It was such 
a nuisance to write out the checks. None 
of them visited school. 

Clerk No. II, was a slow, easy going man 
who seemed very willing but ‘‘I’ll have to 
see what the rest have to say. I’ll do all 
I can to persuade them.’’ Quite true—but 
we can usually favor anyone while speak- 
ing to them. Director No. II had spent 
about a year in an insane asylum. He had 
not finished the grades—enough said. 
Treasurer No. II very close. Never was at 
the school house, and all he knew about it 
was ‘‘hear-say.’’ He is German and this 
language is spoken in the home. 

Clerk No. III is capable and willing; 
very desirous of making improvements but 
in all his endeavors he is opposed by the 
two other members because of an old en- 
mity. Director No. III and Treasurer No. 


IIIf are very stingy. Wives and daughters 
take the place of hired men on the farms. 
They cannot see the value of any improve- 
ment. ‘They consider paper towels, soap 
fountain, water fountain, and things of that 
nature unnecessary. I was too extravagant 
because they got along without them be- 
fore. Why do we need them now? 

This is the general feeling. These of- 
ficers think more of their stock and a few 
cents in their taxes than of the education 
of their children. Our school laws require 
certain things, but it is not enough—there 
should be clear minded, influential, local 
people back of a rural school to raise their 
present standards. 

Why not specify certain qualifications 
for members of school boards? Under the 
present system rural schools are not mak- 
ing the advance they should because of the 
inefficiency of school boards. 

I believe a revelation of our employers 
advisable. Our qualifications are much 
higher—why should we be hired by peo- 
ple who cannot comprehend our methods of 
instruction and by those who do not re- 
alize the value of a good education ? 





The purpose and the effect of my singing, 
like that of all great singing, is to fill my 
fellows with a sentiment of their import- 
anee as moral beings and of the greatness 
of their destinies. 

James Branch Cabell. 








A few ean touch the magie string, 
And noisy Fame is proud to win them; 
Alas for those that never sing, 
But die with all their music in them! 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


There is within every man a divine ideal, 
the type after which he was created, the 
germs of a perfect person, and it is the 
office of education to favor and direct these 
germs.—Kant. 
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Hints and Helps for Rural Teachers 


By FRANK J. LOWTH, Janesville, Wis. 





SILENT READING 

The following suggestions to Michigan 
teachers from their state department will 
also be good for Wisconsin teachers. The 
list of references has been prepared by 
Miss Ella J. Jacobson, Janesville. 

1. The test of silent reading — Tests 
should be given to discover the needs of 
the children with respect to drill for speed. 
Those who are up to the standard will re- 
quire no special drill for the purpose of 
increasing their speed. The following table 
gives standards generally accepted in si- 
lent reading, using material that presents 
no special difficulties to the child: 

Fourth—160 words per minute. 
Fifth—180 words per minute. 
Sixth—220 words per minute. 


Seventh—250 words per minute. 
Eighth—280 words per minute. 


Comprehension 50% of ideas reproduced 
in a 400 word selection Gray gives 90 
words per minute as the standard for 
second grade, and 138 words per minute 
for the third grade. 

In giving the test try first to enlist the 
whole-hearted interest of the child in es- 
tablishing a high rate of speed for him- 
self. Encourage him to check up on him- 
self at least once a week. Individual score 
eards kept for this purpose will be help- 
ful in keeping up interest. 

2. A test for lower grades—The follow- 
ing test is taken from The New Barnes 


Second Reader as reported in Stone’s 
Silent and Oral Reading Page 261. It will 


illustrate a type of comprehension test: 


The Young Robin 


A young robin sat in an apple-tree near 
the door of a house. He wanted to go into 
the house and hop on the floor. 

“No, no!” said his mother, 
“You must stay with me, 


Little birds are safer, 
Sitting in a tree.” 


Young Robin gave his tail a fling, and 
said, ‘‘I don’t care.’? Then down he flew, 
and the cat caught him before he had 


time to wink. ‘‘Oh,’’ he eried, ‘‘I’m sor- 
ry, but I didn’t think.’’ 

The following suggestions and directions 
from the Teachers’ Manual show how to 
use such a story as a reading test: 

Rate of silent reading: Highty per cent 
of the class will read the story silently in 
less than seventy-five seconds. A few 
pupils will finish in forty-five or less; sev- 
eral may take longer than the indicated 
maximum. For this test the pupils should 
be supplied with pencils and paper. Ata 
signal from the teacher the pupils, having 
been directed to find the page, begin the 
reading together. The teacher will note 
quietly the rate of the most rapid readers 
and the slower ones. When all pupils 
have finished the reading, as indicated by 
closed books, the teacher asks the pupils 
to carry out the following directions. 
Ample time must be allowed for writing 
the answers. 


Directions 


1. Write the name of the bird you have 
read about. 
Write the words that tell where he 
lived. 
3. Write the words that tell where he 
wanted to go. 
4. Write the first word his mother said to 
him about it. 
5. Write the three words the young robin 
answered. 
6 Write the words that tell what the 
young robin did then. 
7. Write the name of the animal that 
caught him. 
8. Write the sentence that tells why he 
didn’t mind his mother. 


bo 


After the papers are collected, a few 
pupils will read the selection to the class. 
By keeping the record of the time required 
for each pupil to read the lesson silently, 
the teacher may obtain the average speed 
of her class in silent reading. By rating 
her class on the answers to the questions, 
she may obtain some idea of the ability of 
each child to interpret thought from silent 
reading. The score of the individual pupil 
as well as the class score may thus be ob- 
tained if the teacher desires either. These 
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may be of value in noting the progress of 
the class from time to time in rapidity and 
accuracy. 


3. A list of tests for silent reading: 


a. 


= 


ing: 


1. 


co 


Courtis Test in Silent Reading. For 
elementary schools. S. A. Courtis, 
246 Eliot Street, Detroit, Michigan. 

Gray’s Silent Reading Tests. For ele- 
mentary schools. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 

Monroe’s Standardized Silent Reading 
Tests. For grades 3-8. Public 

School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

Burgess’ Scale for Measuring Ability 
in Silent Reading. For elementary 
schools. Russell Sage Foundation, 
N. Y. City. 

Brown’s Silent Reading Test. For 
grades 3-8. Castle—Pierce Print- 
ing Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Adam’s Silent Reading Tests. For 
grades 1_8. E. E. Bobb & Com- 
pany, 212 Sumner Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Starch’s Silent Reading Test. For 
grades 1-8. University Coopera- 
tive Company, 504 State Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


. Helpful books for the teacher of read- 


Eighteenth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. —- Part II—Public School 
Pub. Co., Bloomington, Ill. 1919. 

Twentieth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Part II — Public School 
Pub. Co., Bloomington, Ill. 1921. 

Bolenius, Emma Miller, ‘‘First Grade 
Manual for the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Readers.” Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1923. 

Bolenius, Emma Miller, ‘‘Teachers’ 
Manual for the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Readers.’’ Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1919. 

Burgess, May Ayres, ‘“‘The Measure- 
ment of Silent Reading.” Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, N. Y. 1921. 

Germane and Germane — “Silent 
Reading’’—Row, Peterson & Co. 
1922. 


Gray, W. S. “Reading in the Ele- 
mentary Schools of Indian- 
apolis.” Part IV. Elementary 
School Journal—Vol. 19. April, 
1919. Chicago University. 

Gray, W. S. ‘‘The Relation Between 
Study and Reading.’’ Addresses 
and Proceedings of the National 
Education Association. Vol. 57. 
1919. 


5. 


10. 


il. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


Horn, Ernest; ‘‘A Constructive Pro- 


gram in Silent Reading.’’ Jour- 
nal of Educational Research. 
Vol. 3. May, 19211. 


Horn, Ernest; “The Relation of Si- 
lent Reading to Efficiency in 
Study.” Addresses & Proceed- 
ings of the National Education 


Association. Vol. 58. 1920. 
Horn, Ernest; ‘Selection of Silent 
Reading Textbooks.” Journal of 


Educational Research. Vol. 2. 


Oct. 1920. 

Nessle, Fannie B.; ‘‘A Silent Read- 
ing Project. Fourth Grade.’ 
Journal of Educationa) Method. 
Vol. 1. Dec. 1921. 


O’Brien, John A. “Silent Reading.” 
Macmillan Co. 1920. 

O’Hern, J. P. ‘“‘The Development of 
a Chart of Attainment in Read- 
ing.” Journal of Educational 
Research. Vol. 3. 1921. 


Scranton, Clara. ‘‘An Exceptional 
Group in Reading. Grade IV.” 
Journal of Educational Method. 
Vol. 2. October 1922. 

Shepherd, Edith. “Some Silent 
Reading Lessons in Junior High 
School English.’’ School Review. 
Vol. 29. March 1921. 

Smith, Bertha M. ‘Efficiency in 
Assimilating Reading.’’ School 
Review. Vol. 25. Nov. 1917. 


Stone Clarence R. “Silent and Oral 
Reading.” Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1922. 

Watkins, Emma. ‘‘How to Teach Si- 
lent Reading to Beginners.”’ Lip- 
pincott Company. 1921. 

Wilson, Estaline. “Specific Teaching 
of Silent Reading.”’” Elementary 
School Journal. Vol. 22. Oct. 
1922. 

Wheat, Harry Grove. 
ing of Reading.” 
1923. 


“The Teach- 
Ginn & Co. 


Names famous in Wisconsin biography: 


£90 I. OTR Go BO ps 


Nicolet, Jean 
Perrot, Nicolas 
Jolliet, Louis 
Brunson, Alfred 
Marquette, Jacques 
Allouez, Claude 
Burnett, Thos. B. 
Langlade, Chas. de 
Carver, Jonathan 
Gautier, Chas. 
Grignon, Pierre 
Law, John 

Reune, Chas. 
Porlier, Jacques 
Brisbois, Michael 
Rolette, Joseph 


Dousman, Hercules 


Doty, James D. 
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Martin, Morgan L. 
Baird, Henry S. 
Juneau, Solomon 
Dodge, Henry 
Talmadge, Nathaniel P. 
Rountree, John 
Dunn, Chas. 

Peck, Geo. B. 
Draper, Lyman C. 
Rusk, Jeremiah 
Amery, John A. 
Rublee, Horace 
Strong, Marshall M. 
Strong, Moses M. 
Dewy, Nelson 
Farwell, Leonard J. 
Randall, Alex. W. 
Harvey, Louis P. 
Fairchild, Lucius 
Harnden, Henry 
Bryant, Edwin E. 
Bragg, Gen. Edward S. 
Vilas, William F 
Howe, Timothy C. 
Dixon, Luther S. 
Payne, Byron 

Orton, Harlow 
Winslow, John B. 
Carpenter, Matt. H. 
Spooner, John C. 
Potter, John P. 
Mitchell, Alexander 
Turner, F. J. 
Thwaites, Reuben G. 
Hutchins, Frank J. 
McCarthy, Chas. 
Legler, Henry 
Lapham, Increase 
Babcock, Stephen 
Hoard, Wm. J. 

Van Hise, Chas. 
Hoxie, Vinnie 

Mears, Helen 

Wilcox, Ella Wheeler 
Ferber, Edna 

Gale, Zona 

Garland, Hamlin 
King, Gen. Chas. 
Sholes, C. Latham 
Appleby, John F. 
Stewart, Chas. D. 

La Follette, Robt. M. 
Lenroot, Irving S. 
Husting, Paul O. 
Fallows, Samuel 
Watrous, Jerome A. 
Henne, Archbishop 
Messmer, Archbishop S. G. 
Kemper, Bishop Jackson 
Chamberlain, Thos. C. 
Faville, Dr. Henry B. 
Stout, James H. 
Hatton, William 
Updike, Dr. Eugene G. 
Wright, A. O. 
Lorenz, Major W. W. 
Davidson, James O. 
Stephenson, Isaac 
McGovern, Francis 
Puelicher, John 
Frear, James A. 


90. Siebecker, Robert G. 
91. Birge, Edward A. 

92. Rexford, Eben E. 

93. Russell, Dean Henry 
94. Esch, John J. 

95. Meyer, Balthasar 

96. Reinsch, Paul 

97. Anderson, Rasmus 
98. Schmedman, Al. 

99. Kelly, Edgar Stillman 
100. Bond, Carrie Jacobs 
101. Harvey, Larenze Dow 


*References on Wisconsin history, biog- 
raphy, ete.: 


1. Names Famous in Wisconsin Biography; 
References on Wisconsin Geography 
and History. 

2. Historical Atlas of Wisconsin, Published 
in 1878 by Snyder, Van Vechtan Co. 

. Physical Geography of Wisconsin, Wis- 
consin Geological Survey Bulletin— 
Lawrence Martin. 

. Geography and Industries of Wisconsin— 

Lawrence Martin. 

. Thwaites—Wisconsin (later edition). 

. Thwaites—Stories of the Badger State. 

. Legler—Leading Events in Wisconsin His- 

tory. 

Wisconsin Historical Collections—twenty- 

eight volumes. 

. Campbell—Wisconsin in Three Centuries. 

. Thwaites—Father Marquette. 

. Martin, E. V.—Historic Green Bay, Wis- 
consin Magazine of History. 

. Merk—Economic History of Wisconsin. 

13. Schafer—History of Agriculture in Wis- 

consin. 

14. Kellogg—Story of Wisconsin 1919 and 

1920, Wisconsin Magazine of History. 

15. Doudna—Our Wisconsin. 
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There is no truer truth obtainable 
By man than comes of music. 
—Charles Avison. 


Musie hath charms to soothe the savage 


breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. 
~——_Wm. Congreve. 


Empires dissolve and people disappear, 
Song passes not away. 
—Wnm. Watson. 


*Note: Any of the above books may be found 
in the Library of the University of Wisconsin, 
and several of them may be secured by writing 
to the University Extension Division, Madison. 
“Our Wisconsin” may be purchased of the Eau 
Claire Book and Stationery Company, and it 
should be found in every rural school library. 
A teacher is doing the proper thing when she 
emphasizes Wisconsin history, geography, biog- 
raphy, life, and industries. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 





WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


1. A state equalization fund so consti- 
tuted and distributed that each 
community can furnish with this 
state aid adequate educational fa- 
cilities for its children without 
an excessive local school tax rate. 

. A teacher with a minimum academic 
and professional education of 
two years beyond high school 
graduation for every elementary 
class-room. 

3. A teacher with a minimum of four 
years of academic and profes- 
sional training obtained in a nor- 
mal school, college, or university, 
for every high school class-room. 

4. A good high school within the reach 
of every boy and girl in the 
state. 

5. The consolidation of rural schools 
wherever practical by a vote of 
the people. 

6. Certification of teachers on a uni- 
form state plan. 
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7. Every pupil in our schools devoting 
at least thirty minutes each day, 
under competent direction, to 
the development of physical ef- 
ficiency, to the formation of 
health habits, and to preparation 
for the wise use of his leisure 
time in recreation. 

8. State provision for the enlargement 
of educational opportunity for 
mentally and physically handi- 
capped children through the pub- 
lic schools in their own commu- 
nities. 

9. A school year of not less than nine 
months for every boy and girl in 
Wisconsin, 

10. A Compulsory education law with 
effective enforcement provisions 
adequate to insure the attendance 
regularly upon school of all chil- 
dren of compulsory school age 
for the full time that school is in 
session. 

11. Music as a fundamental course in 
every public school in Wiscon- 
sin. 





MUSIC IN WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 


The growth of interest in music as a 
subject of study in the publie schools of 
Wisconsin has been so great that the 
time has arrived when a careful consid- 
eration must be given to it with a view 
to determining not only its status, but 
also the standards which should prevail. 

The fact that the predominating ele- 
ment of the population of Wisconsin is 
Nordic and has a race-old heritage of in- 
terest in music, makes it all the more de- 
sirable that the children of these people 
be given an opportunity to develop this 
gift. We sometimes forget that as an 
expression of human feeling music prob- 
ably antedates language itself. 


Values of Music 


The re-evaluation of the subjects of the 
curriculum of elementary and secondary 
schools, in the light of the increased so- 


cial emphasis, has enhanced the values of 
such self-expressive activities as music. 
Among the aims of education today is 
that of fitting the child for group life; 
hence the multiplicity of group projects 
which are being introduced into the school 
program. Basketball and football, through 
the development of a superior ability to 
play the game fairly and through greater 
feeling for teamwork, yield other prod- 
ucts as valuable as the physical benefits 
which accrue. Such experience in team- 
work might well be the genesis of good 
citizenship. 


Bands 


The growth of high school bands in 
Wisconsin during the last half dozen 
years has been interesting and significant, 
for in addition to the undoubted musical 
values of these organizations, they have 
contributed no little to the solution of 
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the ever present need for wholesome rec- 
reation. In like manner, the school or- 
chestra, when conceived of as an eduea- 
tional project, has contributed great 
musical and social value to many cot- 
munities of the State. 

The possibilities of group musical ac- 
tivities as a normal outlet for the social 
impulses of adolescent groups are just 
beginning to be appreciated. Such op- 
portunities have a direct relation to 
some of the questions of morals, and it 
is imperative that schools recognize as a 
part of their function the training of 
young people for the profitable employ- 
ment of their leisure hours, quite as 
much as for the vocations of life. 


Rural Schools 


In the rural schools any musie work 
that is done must of necessity be handled 
by the regular teacher, whose musical 
ability may be extremely limited. This 
does not, however, preclude the possibil- 
ity of doing many worth while things. 
More and more, the phonograph is becom- 
ing a part of the standard equipment of 
every school room; so that the possibili- 
ties of using this instrument for familiar- 
izing children with the best in musie are 
limitless. Some introductory musie ma- 
terial of a technical character may be 
taught by means of the phonograph. 
The introduction of rhythmie drills and 
singing games into the physical education 
period and on the playground is also val- 
uable. In some counties of the State, the 
music memory contest and the group 
song contest are regular features of the 
school year. 


Recreation Institutes 


The chief stimulus to all such activities 
has been the series of recreational insti- 
tutes conducted during the last two years 
by the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity in cooperation with about twenty 
county superintendents of the state. 
These institutes are designed to empha- 
size the values of the social impulse in 
school and eommunity, and to give such 
training to the teachers as will better 
qualify them to direct projects of a so- 
cial nature. The training institutes have 
been most fruitful in results, and have 
brought forcefully to the minds of the 
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teachers their social obligations to the 
communities in which they work. F 

An Educational Program 
An edueational program in_ music 


should inelude as its objectives: (1) The 
giving to every boy and girl sufficient 
training to be able to participate in the 
performance of musie of an average de- 
gree of difficulty; (2) to discover those 
children possessing special gifts which 
ought to be cultivated; (3) to develop in 
all children an appreciation of the master- 
pieces in the world’s music. 

To accomplish this, requires: (1) Teach- 
ers with adequate training; (2) a recog- 
nition of musie as an integral part of 
the curriculum; (3) a carefully worked 
out course of study. 

With respect to adequately trained 
teachers, it is the opinion of the writer 
that the same standards of preparation 
should prevail as with teachers of other 
subjects. In addition to technical train- 
ing, there should be an academic prepara- 
tion which will give the teacher a broad 
understanding of music in its relation to 
other subjects. 

The small school has experienced diffi- 
culty in developing musical work because 
of its inability to utilize the services of a 
full-time instructor. It would be ex- 
tremely helpful if the University and 
other training institutions would encour- 
age persons preparing to teach to choose 
music as a minor, and thus enable them 
to do some musieal work along with their 
special courses of study. Members of 
the University Band might very easily be 
prepared to render effective service as 
leaders of high school bands. 

The question of credit for musie study 
is one which is before us constantly. No 
doubt credit should be given for com- 
petent work in music, but the fact should 
always be kept in mind that institutions 
of higher learning require a certain num- 
ber of academic credits in addition to 
music for entrance; it is, therefore, un- 
wise to grant musi¢ eredits so liberally 
as to preclude the possibility of entrance 
to a college or university. It is to be 
hoped that as music study becomes stand- 
ardized, these institutions will make a 
more liberal allowance in the way of 
music entrance credits. 

The most perplexing aspect of the ques- 
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tion of music credits is that of an allow- 
ance for outside music study. It is cer- 
tainly reasonable to believe that a gifted 
young person of high school age study- 
ing applied music under competent in- 
struction is doing something of undoubted 
educational value and that such work de- 
serves recognition. The difficulty has 
been in setting up standards which will 
insure that the instruction received is of 
a proper character. The Wisconsin 
State Musie Teachers’ Association has 
done not a little in solving this problem 
by conducting examinations and certify- 
ing teachers who pass these examinations 
satisfactorily. While a certificate from 
this organization does not guarantee ac- 
ceptance by the State Department, it is 
an important factor in determining the 
qualifications of the applicant. 

It is the hope of the State Department 
that Wisconsin may follow the lead of 
many other states and ultimately have in 
the department a person whose business 
it is to outline and carry out a wise pro- 
gram of music study. Until that time 
comes, there will naturally be a wide 
variation in the type and quality of work 
done. In every instance, it is to be hoped 
that whatever is undertaken may be of a 
worthy character and that it may be reec- 
ognized to be of tremendous potentiality 
when rightly developed. 

The educational program in music for 
Wisconsin should provide, then: (1) the 
giving to every boy and girl in the pub- 
lic schools of the state sufficient training 
to be able to participate in the perform- 
ance of music; (2) means for discover- 
ing those children possessing special 
gifts in musie which should be cultivated ; 
(3) means for developing in all children 
the ability to appreciate great master- 
pieces in music in such measure as they 
can now appreciate the masterpieces of 
literature; (4) suitable training for all 
teachers, particularly those in the ele- 
mentary grades, so that these objectives 
may be realized. 





Let each one sing his love, for song will 
banish care. —Calpurnius. 


David Starr Jordan says, ‘‘ Wisdom is in 
knowing what to do next, skill is knowing 
how to do it, and virtue is doing it.”’ 


FIRST PRIZE WINNER EXCEP- 
TIONAL STUDENT 


An exceptionally bright student in the 
Lincoln High School, from which she will 
graduate next June, Julia Sutherland 
Groo of Portland, Oregon, winner of the 
first prize in the International Home 
Lighting Contest, did not take partieipa- 
tion in the contest lightly. As president 
of Philos, a literary club in her school, 
she has always ‘enjoyed writing, and 
when the contest was announced in Port- 
land she immediately began to study the 
subject of Home Lighting. 

Before she submitted her essay, she re- 
wrote it a number of times until she ob- 
tained what she thought was perfection. 

Miss Groo is President of the Joma 
School Sorority and Vice President of the 
senior class. Before entering high school, 
where she is specializing in English and 
Arts, she attended several schools in Port- 
land and in Salt Lake City, Utah. She 
was born in Ogden, Utah, October 2, 1906, 
and in 1911 moved with her parents to 
Portland. Next fall Miss Groo intends to 
enter the University of Oregon to con- 
tinue her studies. 





WINNING ESSAY SUBMITTED IN 
HOME LIGHTING CONTEST 


A WELL LIGHTED HOME 


We do not keep a horse and bugg 
simply because our father had one. In- 
stead, we use the new and more service- 
able means of travel. The man in the of- 
fice, the factory manager, the contractor, 
all continually strive to find labor sav- 
ing devices. They do away with antiqu- 
ated apparatus and replace it with ma- 
chines for increasing output. 

Yet when these same men reach their 
homes, the thoughts of advanced methods 
and convenience seem left behind. They 
retain lighting equipment which was 
probably considered the best when it was 
installed but which is now obsolete be- 
cause of the developments in the industry 
and the knowledge of proper lighting 
learned from experience and _ investiga- 
tion. 
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Careful thought was given to the light- 
ing of our house and has resulted, I be- 
lieve, in our having a well lighted home. 
It is well lighted because each fixture is 
selected to provide sufficient light where 
it might be needed. A center light gives 
general illumination, while portable lamps 
placed by easy chairs for reading or sew- 
ing bring the light directly where de- 
sired. A shade in harmony with the fix- 
ture and the room covers each bulb, but 
all are dense enough to prevent glare or 


eyestrain. Some are glass, some are silk, 
and some are parchment, each being 
adapted to its surrounding. The _ base- 


ment shades are metal. 

Small bulbs are used in decorative 
lamps to prevent annoying bright spots; 
frosted bulbs, where there is a possibility 
of their being seen with discomfort. 
Portable lamps are placed on each side 
of the bathroom mirror to illuminate the 
features on both sides, thus avoiding 
shadows. The shades prevent a bright 
light from being reflected into the eyes. 

Each room has bulbs in excess of one 
watt per square foot and since the walls 
are light, very little light is absorbed by 
them, thus avoiding the necessity of 
larger bulbs. 

The center fixture in the living room 
has two 150 watt bulbs. There are two 
floor lamps and one table lamp, each eon- 
taining two watt bulbs. The brackets 
over the mantel and two small decorative 
lamps each have a 15 watt bulb. Four 
single convenience outlets permit re-ar- 
ranging the furniture. 

A fixture with four 40 watt bulbs 
hangs 26 inches above the dining room 
table while 15 watt candles are at each 
side of the buffet. A double convenience 
outlet is under the table and another by 
the buffet. 

Our kitchen is lighted by a 150 watt 
ceiling fixture with a 40 watt lamp over 
the sink. Appliances may be attached to 
a double convenience outlet. 

Each of the two bedrooms has a 40 
watt lamp at the head of the bed. The 
three double convenience outlets make re- 
arrangement of the furniture easy. 

The two 40 watt brackets by the bath- 
room mirror furnish sufficient light. The 
40 watt center fixture is unnecessary be- 
cause of the smallness of the room. The 


double convenience outlet is for appli- 


ances. 

The basement has 40 watt lamps in the 
trunk room in front of the furnace and 
at the coal pile. A 100 watt lamp is 
over the laundry tubs. A double con- 
venience outlet is available for appli- 
anees. Two 40 watt lamps should be 
placed over the work bench to prevent 
shadows on the work. 

Our long hall has a 40 watt ceiling fix- 
ture and a 40 watt bracket. 


ME AND MY MAN 
By Laura Sherry 


Bes’ thing of all I like to be, 

Me and my man live in coulee 

On nice farm we work so long, 

While men on place sing ol’ French song. 
Same ol’ French song we used to sing 
When young blood tell us it was spring, 
And we paddle skiff ’till we come through 
To big Mississippi from little bayou. 


Sometime I think of the big worl’. 

I used try think when I was girl, 

What was out there, and it seem to me 
That I go mad if I can’t see. 

Well, I don’t get a chance to go, 

And my mind get sick with bother me so; 
When nice French boy come along and say, 
“You marry me, we go some day.” 


Well, I marry him and I forget 

Big worl’ out there. 

I ain’t goin’ fret 

If lot children mak’ the money spen’. 
My man, he was the best of men, 
My worl’ is live in the old coulee— 
By gosh, it big enough for me! 

I ain’t got time to think or fret— 
Ten boy and girl mak’ me, you bet, 
Keep fill the day with cook and sew 
Till even I ain’t got time to go 
With load of wood to Prairie du Chien. 
That’s biggest place I ever seen. 


But I ain’t complain’, and I tell you 

I prefer coulee and little bayou 

With my ol’ man and my boy and girl. 

Maybe that mak’ for me big worl’. 
—Poetry Magazine. 





During the first week in March, a Farmers’ 
Short Course was carried on at the Platteville 
Normal. This is the eleventh time such a 
course has been given. Each year the farm- 
ers and the townspeople are increasingly in- 
terested in the event. This year an educa- 
tional exhibit from the different departments 
of the Normal was a new feature. Another 
new feature, which was also popular, was the 
stock judging contest in which high school 
boys participated. Many high schools were 
represented. 
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Legislation is moving slowly. There is 
not much promise of important legislation. 
On the other hand, we are not liable to lose 
what we have gained. 





Wisconsin teachers are better off than 
those of many states. Our salaries have 
been maintained at a reasonable figure; 
our retirement system is intact; our asso- 
ciation is steadily growing in numbers and 
influence ; there is a spirit of harmony and 
cooperation in education that is most en- 
couraging. 





The University and Normal Schools have 
been struggling for two years under bur- 
dens that no city school system would have 
to tolerate. Inadequate financial support 


for carrying on the activities for which 
the schools were created has weakened 
them, and the surprising thing is that they 


have been able to render service as effective 
as they have. 

The Normal schools have a good salary 
schedule—on paper—but lack of appropria- 
tions prevents the authorities from carry- 
ing out its provisions. In some lines this 
would be considered a breach of contract. 
Does a teacher in a state institution have a 
right to expect that the State will carry 
out its promises? Is a state’s integrity 
less important than an _ individual’s? 
There are other breaches of faith—book 
rent is collected, but books are not bought; 
buildings are inadequately furnished; re- 
pairs are neglected; antiquated materials 
and out of date reference books are used; 
science apparatus is neglected; clerical 
help is limited;—but why continue to 
enumerate ? 

If the state cannot support these insti- 
tutions, let it be honest and close them. 
The taxpayers will gain—a little; the 
schools will suffer—through lack of trained 
teachers; and when the product of this 
economy comes to realize its loss twenty 
years from now—the state, the nation, and 
the world will pay aplenty for the neglect. 
Economy isn’t a synonym for neglect. 
Parsimony is the word to use. There are 
other svnonyms—retrenchment, thrift, fru- 
gality, niggardliness, illiberality, mean- 
ness, stinginess. 





AN UNUSUAL BOOK 


This is probably not the place for a book 
review, but when a most unusual book and 
a most valuable book is offered to teachers, 
we feel like breaking over the conventions. 
The Improvement of Written Examinations 
by G. M. Ruch, published by Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, is so decidedly worth 
while that we think it should be read, stu- 
died, and acted upon by every teacher. 
Particularly should it be used in the high 
school, college, and university, where the 
examinations are more apt to be of the 
conventional, personal, and subjective type. 

The examination determines what the 
teacher regards as her objectives; the text 
book determines the course of study. We 
haven’t given enough attention to either. 
This book is a pioneer, a guide, an inspira- 
tion to do better the most carelessly done 
work in our schools. If an eleventh edu- 
cational commandment is in order it might 
well be this, ‘‘Watch Your Tests!’’? This 
book will help—It’s a wonder! 
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INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
INNOVATION 


There is nothing so new in education but 
what it is possible to point to earlier ex- 
periments. In the annual report of the St. 
Louis schools fifty years ago (1874-75) the 
following paragraph is found. 

‘‘In St. Louis there is no attempt to 
bring all classes with the same grade to 
one standard of advancement, so that, e. g., 
in January, all pupils within a given grade 
shall have arrived at just the same point in 
study. At all times there are new classes 
just beginning the work of a grade, or 
year’s work, in some one of our schools. 
The classes are not separated by intervals 
of 1 year in their work, but by irregular 
intervals varying from 6 weeks to 20. It 
is considered desirable to have these inter- 
vals small, so that reclassification may be 
more easily managed. Pupils who fall be- 
hind their class for any reason (such as 
absence, lack of physical strength, or of 
mental ability) may be reclassified with the 
next lower class without falling back a 
vear or a half year and thereby becoming 
discouraged. Pupils who are unusually 
bright or mature may be promoted to the 
class above, or form new classes with the 
slower pupils of the class above who need 
to review their work.’’ 


NO 


A TEACHER HONORED 


The old saying ‘‘A prophet is not with- 
out honor save in his own country’’ was 
flatly contradicted by the class of 1924 of 
the Fort Atkinson high school, when its 
members decided to express théir appre- 
ciation of one whose character and way of 
life affected their own, and to do so during 
that one’s tenure of days. They have 
placed in the high school auditorium a 
bronze tablet bearing this inscription: 

‘*Grace of person, intellectual vigor and 
scholarly attainments unite in the life of 
our esteemed teacher and friend, Mary 
EuizaBETH Spry, who inspires her students 
with high ideals of citizenship and ever 
holds before them sentiments of genuine 
Americanism. Her life is to us a text book 
of nobility of character.’’ A picture of 
Miss Spry accompanies the inscription. 

The woman thus honored has taught in 
Fort Atkinson schools for more than forty 
years. She began her career in 1883, as a 


teacher in the fifth and sixth grades, at a 
salary of less than eight dollars a week. 
In time she became principal, and in 1914 
assumed her duties as teacher of mathe- 
maties and history in the new high school, 
which position she still holds. 

Those boys and girls have learned rather 
early what some people never learn—that 
there is much human value in spreading 
the soft glow of appreciation,—that it 
means more than the passing surge of feel- 
ing to the one experiencing a just recogni- 
tion of the inner self. For the expansion 
of soul which comes with the certain knowl- 
edge that the human spirit will respond 
to high teaching must inevitably result in 
renewed and loving effort to teach ‘‘the 
best that has been known and thought in 
the world,’’ and make it prevail. 

Miss Spry is to be earnestly congratu- 
lated on the quality of this tangible result 
of her work. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THOSE WHO 
WOULD BE SUCCESSFUL 
LEADERS 


1. Did you ever deliberately decide to 
break yourself of a habit and sue- 
ceed in doing it? 

. Do you control your temper and not 
‘*fly off the handle’’ when things go 
wrong ? 

3. Are you usually cheerful and free from 

‘‘grouchy’’ spells? 

4. Do you think for yourself and not let 
the opinions of others unduly influ- 
ence you? 

5. Do you ‘‘keep your head’”’ in an emer- 
gency ? 

6. Do you remain calm when your own 
mistakes are pointed out to you? 

7. Do others respect you and cooperate 
with you? 

8. Can you maintain discipline without 
resorting to the use of authority? 

9. Have you ever been selected to take’ 
charge of a group of dissatisfied 
people because of your ability to 
handle men? 

10. Can you adjust difficulties and retain 
the friendship of the persons who 
have differed ? 

11. Can you get those who work with you 
te do things without irritating them 
and causing them to be resentful of 
yo authority? 


bo 
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You Can Buy From Us 


the best and most generally used 
School and Library Supplies. Ev- 
ery day we get orders from Teach- 
ers and Teacher-Librarians for 

Book marks 

Record sheets and books 

Pamphlet cases 

Scrap books 

Inks 

Paste 

School Library forms 

Inkstands 

Pencil sharpeners 

Posters 

Oak charging trays 

Oak desk trays 

Magazine binders 
You are interested in the Library 
side of your School Work. Write 
for our catalog which gives many 
valuable suggestions and lists ar- 
ticles you will never be without 
after you have given them a trial. 


WE HAVE EVERYTHING 
YOU NEED 


Democrat Printing 
Company 


Winifred F. Ticer, Librarian 


Madison, Wisconsin 




















12. Are you patient when dealing with 
people who are hard to please? 

13. Can you meet opposition without be- 
coming confused and saying things 
you wish afterwards you had not 
said ? 

14. Are you sought out by your friends 
to handle delicate situations be- 
eause of your ability to do such 
things? 

15. Do you make and retain friends easily ? 

16. Do you make it a rule not to quarrel 
about petty things? 

17. When thrown with a group of strang- 
ers, do you adjust yourself easily ? 

18. When talking to superiors, do you 
feel free from embarrassment ? 

19. When interviewing subordinates, do 
you put them at ease? 

20. Are you able to express your own 
ideas without causing others to feel 
that you are overbearing and _ nar- 
rowminded ?—Author Unknown. 





THE BOWMAN MODEL SCHOOL 


The students of the Dunn County Rural 
Normal, patrons of the school, and the 
many friends of the late G. L. Bowman 
are appreciating to the utmost the beauti- 
ful and well equipped Model School which 
he so long anticipated. 

Practice teachers are now loath to give 
up their classes. Since they have a class 
for a period of six weeks in a separate reci- 
tation room, they have ample opportunity 
to study the children, find their weaknesses, 
strengthen their work by special remedial 
classes, stimulate the brighter pupils by 
providing extra work, and follow up their 
own ideas of ethies and courtesies—all of 
which was impossible before having this 
school. 

We watch the growth of our model school 
children with pleasure. It is a very com- 
mon occurrence to have children ask for 
special help in any subject or to take work 
with grades below their own, that they may 
‘*speed up some.’’ Only a short time ago 
a fourth grade boy asked his teacher for 
phonies work to help him in his reading. 
Children doing this special work feel it is a 
privilege, and they always thank us for 
the extra help when they have completed 
the work. Other members of the class are 
eager to help in special work and are happy 
over each other’s progress. 
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The children are so much interested in 
their work that they actually ‘‘hate Satur- 
days and Sundays.’’ Even the little tots 
won’t stay out unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary, for they are afraid they will ‘‘miss 
something.’’ Nothing is said about make- 
up work, but invariably it is sought, and 
the teacher gives individual instruction. 

A few of the things we do are perhaps 
not done in many schools. We have a 
‘*five minute’’ bell. This is for the chil- 
dren to comb their hair, clean their finger- 
nails, wash their hands, and tidy up in 
general for the daily inspection which 
comes later. On the hour, the children line 
up in two rows. On nice days they form 
a circle outside, give the flag salute, and 
sing ‘‘America.’’ This is done in the 
schoolroom when the weather is unfavor- 
able. 

Then the children march in, either to 
piano music or a children’s drum corps. 
After they are seated practice teachers 
take charge of the opening exercises. First 
comes the singing of the morning prayer 
—then a little song about clean hands, after 
which follows the daily inspection. It is 
gratifying to see how most of the children 
have improved in their daily health habits. 
Then follows the regular day’s topie as out- 
lined in the State Manual. 

Two musical features are the Girls’ Glee 
Club for girls from grades 3 to 6, and our 
orchestra, a growing organization which is 


typical of most children’s orchestras. The 
girls do two-part singing. 
A boys’ basketball team is coached 


regularly by the Normal boys. Last fall 
we had a real football team which played 
three games and won three. The boys are 
taught fair play and respect for authority 
and courtesy, as well as the technique of 
the games. All the children helped sell 
pencils to earn our basketball and football. 

Manual Training is offered to boys of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades by Stout In- 
stitute, and Domestic Science to the fifth 
and sixth grade girls, twice each week. 
Many interesting projects are carried out 
in this work. 

Religious instruction is given one hour 
a week. Hot lunches are served daily for 
two cents, the play time is supervised, and 
we have a working Parent-Teachers’ Or- 
ganization. All in all, we think we have 
the happiest and busiest little school in the 
world. 

















JUST PUBLISHED 
Smith’s 
Constructive 
School 
Discipline 
American Education Series 


By Walter Robinson Smith, Ph. D. 
Professor of Educational Sociology, 
University of Kansas 
275 pages. Price $1.40 

This book for teachers provides 
a new treatment of the difficult 
problem of school discipline. The 
author makes clear the import- 
ance of a socialized disciplinary 
program and presents practical 
methods whereby school discipline 
may be made a genuine education- 
al force. He discusses in a very 
enlightening way the building up 
of a school spirit that will serve 
as a preventive against disorder, 
provide dynamic school incentive, 
and develop the right emotional 
attitude on the part of the pupil 
toward his work and his school. 

Other questions taken up are: 
the relation of instruction and dis- 
cipline in classroom control; the 
basic purposes of classroom disci- 
pline; the part of punishment in a 
constructive disciplinary program; 
types and purposes of punishment ; 
rewards; pupil participation § in 
school control, ete. All the main 
factors in the pupil’s school life 
are here treated with a view to 
eliminating the necessity for pun- 
ishment. 

The author shows a keen un- 
derstanding of the psychology of 
youth, a practical knowledge of 
school conditions, and an inspiring 
zeal for the attainment of high 
ideals. He has written a stimulat- 
ing and satisfying book. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
330 East 22d Street, Chicago, III. 
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Do You Teach the Social Sciences 


Here is a real American Atlas 
to help you 


Goode’s School Atlas 


By PROFESSOR J. PAUL GOODE 
University of Chicago 


Among its 300 maps are— 
physical, political, density-of- 
population, rainfall, tempera- 


ture, products, relief, historical, 
soils, railway, cities-and-their 
environs and commerce maps. 


The world is covered but 
America is Featured 
This atlas is low-priced enough 
for class use. It is indispens- 

able for reference. 
Write for Circular 


Rand-M Nally & Company 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 


(Dept. C-154) 




















The Two Leaders 
Arithmetical Essentials 


b 
Deushel-cBieenen.Ailtthiors 
Practical English 
by 
Miller and Paul 


The result of ten years of study 
and survey to find out what should 
go into a language series and an 
arithmetic series. The BEST kind 
of Teacher’s Manual accompanies 
each series. If you are in need of 
a language text or an arithmetic 
text you owe it to yourself and 
your School to give these series 
careful study. Three or six book 
series. 


Lyons & Carnahan 
Publishers 
221 East 20th Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
F, E. Jaastad, 
State Representative, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 




















THE NOVEMBER MEETING 


The annual Convention will be held in 
Milwaukee, Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, November 5—6—7. President An- 
derson has selected a great array of talent 
for the general sessions and the section 
chairmen are at work on their programs. 
They would doubtless welcome construc- 
tive suggestions. 


Section Day Chairman 

All A nd Nov. 5—R. J. Suchy, 
Lincoln H. S., Milwaukee 

Agriculture—Thursday, Nov. 5—T. J. Brown, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Biology—Friday, Nov. 6—R. A. Slagg, Cen- 
tral H. S., Madison 

Civics—Economics—Thursday, Nov. 5—H. G. 
Lee, Whitewater 

Chemistry—Friday, Nov. 6—A. P. Minsart, 
Wausau. 

Commercial—Thursday, Nov. 5—T. W. Sie- 
vert, Oshkosh 

Educational Measurements—Friday, Nov. 6 
—C. E. Hulten, Marinette 

Elementary Principals—Thursday, Nov. 5— 
Howard Brassure, Sheboygan 

English—Thursday, Nov. 5—Maurice W. 
Moe, West Div. High School, Milwaukee 

Fine Arts—Friday, Nov. 6—Lucy Irene Buck, 
Madison 

General Science—Thursday, Nov. 
Johns, Dodgeville. 

Geography—Friday, Nov. 6—Harvey Uber, 
State Normal, Milwaukee. 

Grammar Grades—Friday, Nov. 6—E. M. 
Conley, Superior 

Health Education—Friday, Nov. 6—Sadie 
Arnell, Balsam Lake 

High School Principals—Thursday, Nov. 

; Bray, Ft. Atkinson 

History—Friday, Nov. 6—Blanche McCarthy, 
Appleton 

Home Economics—Friday, Nov. 6—Bessie M 
Allen, State Normal, Stevens Point 

Intermediate—T hursday, Nov. 5—Dora 
Thompson, Green Bay 

Industrial Education—Friday, Nov. 6—V. M. 
Russell, State Normal, Platteville 

Junior High School—Friday, Nov. 6—L. F. 
Rahr, Washington Jr. H. S., Kenosha 

Kindergarten & Primary—Thursday & Friday 
—Mabel Bridges, River Falls 

Latin—Thursday, Nov. 5—Samuel Kingsbury, 
Carroll College, Waukesha 

Library—Friday, Nov. 6—Mrs. Winifred 
Davis, Library Sch., Madison 

Mathematics—Thursday, Nov. 5—Rose Bruins, 

S., Racine 

Mental Hygiene—Thursday, Nov. 5—Pauline 

Camp, State Dept., Madison 


5—Lina 


Re 


Modern Languages—Friday, Nov. 6—B. C. 
Straube, Bay View H. S., Milwaukee 
Moral Education—Friday, Nov. 6—A. J. 


Hinkle, Portage 
Music—Thursday, Nov. 5—E. B. Gordon, U. 
of W., Madison 
Parent-Teachers—Friday, Nov. 6—Mrs. G. 
E. Tremper, Kenosha 
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Physics—Thursday, Nov. 5—Harvey Drake, 
Washington H. S., Milwaukee 

Physical Education—Thursday, Nov. 5—W. 

. A. Cox, H. S., Racine 

Rural Education—Friday, Nov. 6—Nell Ma- 
honey, Viroqua 

Speech Training—Friday, Nov. 6—Marguerite 
Brumeler, Racine 

Teachers of Deaf—Friday, Nov. 6—Marcia 
Heath, Madison 

Vocational—Thursday, Nov. 5—F. M. Karnes, 
State Normal, Oshkosh 





Growth in Membership 


RUIN oh cree Gre. el ore ipictane sR alee oreralars 7,703 
AE a opstp aso orelere s us.8 Me a 8,219 
Pe sierils otis dicta trera ie cara a ans 10,881 
RAMEE akc ae ai alone one oan aieal/eiote ts 3,174 
Mg acre ori, wear Athan Ob «eee aces omtarers 13,697 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT ENROLL- 
MENTS—1924 


Cities—Antigo, Appleton, Beaver Dam, 
Beloit, Berlin, Brodhead, E. De Pere, W. De 
Pere, Burlington, Cudahy, Delavan, Dodge- 
ville, Eau Claire, Edgerton, Evansville, Fond 
du Lac, Ft. Atkinson, Green Bay, Janesville, 
Jefferson, Kenosha, La Crosse, Lake Geneva, 
Marinette, Marshfield, Mauston, Menasha, 
Menomonie, Merrill, Milwaukee, Monroe, Nee- 
nah, New London, Oconomowoc, Oconto, 
Oconto Falls, Oshkosh, Plymouth, Racine, 
Reedsburg, Richland Center, Ripon, Sha- 
wano, Sheboygan, So. Milwaukee, Shorewood, 
Sparta, Stoughton, Sturgeon Bay, Tomah, Two 
Rivers, Watertown, Wausau, Waupaca, West 
Allis, Whitewater, Wisconsin Rapids. 

Counties—Columbia, Eau Claire, 
Lac, Dodge, Kewaunee, Manitowoc, 
Vilas, Waukesha. 

State Normal Schools—Eau Claire, Milwau- 
kee, Oshkosh, Platteville, River Falls, 
Stevens Point, Superior, Whitewater. 


Fond du 
Racine, 





PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


February 17 was the twenty-eighth anni- 
versary of the founding of parent-teacher 
organizations at Washington, D. C., by 
Mrs. Theodore W. Birney and Mrs. Phoebe 
A. Hearst. The following extract is from 
an article by Mrs. G. N. Tremper, president 
of the state association : 


National P. T. A. 


Parent-Teacher work is one department 
of work of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher associations. 
In its efforts for child welfare the Con- 
gress of Mothers early came to the conclu- 
sion that, since the home is the greatest 
factor in child welfare, some practical plan 
must be thought out for reaching every 














‘ The University of Wisconsin 
Summer Session 


June 29 to August 7 (Law School, June 
22 to August 28) 


One Fee, $22 for ALL Courses (Except 
Law, $35) 


Courses in all Colleges and Professional 
Schools leading to the Bachelor’s and 
Higher Degrees and providing opportu- 
nity for professional advancement. 


FOR: University, College and Normal 
School Instructors, High School Teachers, 
Supervisors, Principals, Superintendents, 
Men and Women in Professional Life, Col- 
lege Graduates and Undergraduates, High 
School Graduates, Grade School Teachers 
and Supervisors. 


Special this year: School Finance, 
Junior High School, Teaching of the Deaf, 
Mental Testing, Contemporary Drama, In- 
dustrial Education, Inheritance and Vari- 


ation, Farmer Movements, Labor, Radio, 
Speech Disorders, Field Zoology, Athletic 
Coaching. 


Research Facilities 
Lakeside Advantages 


For further information address: 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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The University of 
Minnesota 


with its facilities to serve 10,000 stu- 
dents in the academic year, is offering a 
wide variety of courses in practically all 
departments, directed by distinguished 
members of the regular faculty, for the 


1925 SUMMER SESSION 


First term: June 19 to August 1 
Second term: August 1 to Sept. 5 


Credit toward undergraduate, graduate 
and professional degrees. 

To teachers otherwise equal in effi- 
ciency, promotion comes to the one best 
trained and with most recent study. 

The Twin Cities offer the ideal com- 
bination of summer study at the Uni- 
versity and recreation in the cities, on 
the beautiful Mississippi, and among 
the surrounding lakes. 


Write for bulletin to the: 


Director of Summer Session, 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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The Stout Institute 


Summer Session—Nine Weeks 

June 22, 1925 — August 21, 1925 

Household Arts — Industrial Arts 
Full credit on summer courses, se- 
mester basis, for certificates, di- 
plomas and degrees. 
Excellent summer recreation op- 
portunities. 
The following groups of courses are 
offered: 

Vocational and Part-Time Educa- 


PNRM cae Lake, 16 courses 
Household Arts__..______ 388 courses 
Industrial Arts ........< 40 courses 
Science and Academic Sub- 

BOOUS) ees eae 29 courses 
Physical Education and Coach- 

TO ee EE SR PR GT Sa 4 courses 


The Stout Institute has been desig- 
nated by the Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, and has been approved by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
as the Teacher Training Institution for 
Part-Time and Vocational Teachers for 
Wisconsin. 

For announcements and information 
address: 

Director, Summer Session 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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ARE YOU GETTING TANGIBLE, MEASUR- 
ABLE RESULTS IN BUSINESS ENGLISH? 


Every commercial teacher knows that it is 
more difficult to get tangible, measurable results 
in the English classes than in any others. First, 
it is difficult to determine just what are the es- 
sentials for an efficient Business English course. 
Second, it is far from easy to get those essen- 
tials so firmly fixed that students will never for- 
get them. 

APPLIED BUSINESS ENGLISH AND 
CORRESPONDENCE 
(Revised 1924 Edition) 
by Hubert A. Hagar and Rupert P. SoRelle 
has solved this problem for hundreds of schools. 
The unessential and purely technical have been 
left out, but every point necessary for a stenog- 
rapher or office worker to know has been dealt 
with simply, directly, forcefully, and above all— 
interestingly. Students remember what has in- 
terested them, 

Each lesson is followed by exercises that re- 
quire a thorough comprehension of the princi- 
ples explained, demand genuine mental effort, 
and develop constructive ability. 

The lessons are arranged on the unit plan— 
each complete in itself—making it possible for 
students to enter the class at any time. 

A Time-Saver for Teachers and Students 

The use of printed exercise forms, with space 
left for the insertion of the correct word by the 
student, brings the work to the teacher in uni- 
form, easily corrected form, and time formerly 
spent in writing out whole sentences may be 
employed to better advantage by students. 
Text complete with brief exercises at the end of 

ONT RIOR 6 o iicis ais ssn nlere © rite waees es owe $1.00 


_ THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
London 

















home with its organization. The scheme 
of the P. T. A. was evolved. It is the ulti- 


mate aim of the Congress of Mothers to. 


make the organization of Parent-Teacher 
associations ¢co-extensive with the school 
system. 

The national association numbers almost 
a million members, and there are now 
recognized branches in 36 states, with three 
other states organized, but not as state 
branches. County and city councils of 
Parent-Teacher associations are authorized 
by the National Congress of Mothers. 


Wisconsin P. T. A. 


The Wisconsin Parent-Teachers’ asso- 
ciation, a branch of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, was organized in 
1910. Its first convention was held at the 
Milwaukee Normal school with some 19 
delegates present. 

The growth of the work has been exceed- 
ingly active during the last two years. 
There are over 14,000 members affiliated 
with the state association, representing 
almost 600 associations. 

At the last annual convention there were 
419 delegates. The officers are: a presi- 
dent, vice-presidents, secretary, treasurer, 
and corresponding secretary, elected bi- 
ennially. 

An advisory board of nine men is 


‘elected every two years. The present board 


consists of Supt. M. C. Potter, Milwaukee ; 
D. O. Kinsman, Appleton; Allan Pray, 
Ashland; Father Barbian, Milwaukee; 
County Superintendent C. B. Rhodes, 
Waukesha; Superintendent John Callahan, 
Madison; Judge A. C. Backus, Milwaukee ; 
Dr. Rasmusen, Eau Claire. 

For working purposes the state associa- 
tion is organized into departments corres- 
ponding to those of the national. The 
state association is organized according to 
Congressional district lines into districts, 
counties, cities and single assoeiations. De- 
partments of Parent-Teacher work have 
been added to many colleges and uni- 
versities within the past five years, a fact 
which is significant of the place the P. T. 
A. is taking in the educational program 
ging. * * * 

The work of the Parent-Teacher associa- 
tion is civic in the broadest sense as it en- 
lists its members in a program embracing 
the health, morals, and training of all 
children. The function then of such an 
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organization is to bring parents to a wider 
sense of their responsibilities in the home 
and community, and to co-operate with 
school officials in providing the best pos- 
sible conditions with which to surround 
the child. 


In an address before the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of School Boards Mrs. E. E. 
Hoyt, assistant professor of education in 
the University Extension Division, said 
that parent-teacher associations in Wiscon- 
sin fill a real need and are contributing in 
a vital way to the solution of educational, 
social and civie problems. 


The Lake Nebagamon P. T. A. has com- 
pleted plans for conducting a dental clinic 
in the Nebagamon schools. 


The Weyauwega P. T. A. gave a father- 
and-son banquet February 17, attended by 
a hundred twenty-five fathers and sons. 
Principal Dougherty was _ toastmaster. 
The organization is growing in strength. 


Outagamie county reports at least nine- 
teen Parent-Teacher associations in rural 
districts. 


The next special program to be given by 
the Franklin P. T. A. of Oshkosh will be 
presented entirely by the fathers in the 
group. It is looked forward to with ex- 
ceeding interest. 


Through the united efforts of the P. T. 
A. associations of Kenosha county a dance 
ordinance was passed which is considered 
‘‘one of the strongest in the state of Wis- 
eonsin.’’ It became effective March 1 
throughout the county. They were also 
responsible for the granting by the county 
board of an appropriation for library 
books. There are forty active P. T. A. 
organizations in Kenosha county, seven- 
teen of which are in the city of Kenosha. 
These seventeen have an average monthly 
attendance of 1795 parents and teachers. 





John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has given 
$1,600,000 for the building of a library for 
the Imperial University of Tokyo, replacing 
one destroyed by the earthquake. 








A Complete Course In 
Reading for the Grades 


THE ELSON READERS 


A foundation series for all grades. From 
the tiny Pre-Primer (given the child on 
his first day at school) through Book 
Hight the material has been tested for (1) 
its literary quality, (2) its freedom from 
difficulty, (3) its suitability for festival 
occasions, (4) its high ethical standards, 
(5) its liveliness. The volumes are richly 
illustrated; in the lower books the pic- 
tures are in full colors 


CHILD-LIBRARY READERS 


(The Elson Extension Series) 

A series for all grades extending and 
rounding-out the reading course. Not a 
single duplication of the selections in The 
| Elson Series. Stories and poems previ- 
| ously not available in school readers make 
up the larger part of the collection—many 
| of them by modern authors. Factual ma- 
| 











terial is included which serves two pur- 
poses: that of providing fascinating in- 
| formational content; and of aiding in the 
| development of special silent reading 
skills. 
| Write today for information 
regarding any of these books 
in which you are interested. 








| SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














[EUROPE ‘7ee, 
and Return 15S 


Tourist Specials 


Entire Third Cabin quarters on great 
ships reserved exclusively for teach- 
ers, students, professional men and 
women and similar tourists. 


and up 


Neat, comfortable staterooms. Good 
table and service. Broad decks for 
games and lounging. Commodious, 
well-appointed public rooms. 


Over 25 sailings from New York, 
Boston and Montreal. 


Special All-Expense Inclusive Tours— 
from New York, 24 days, $215 up— 
from Montreal, 36 days, $330. 


For booklets and helpful infor- 
mation apply to 127 South State 
St.. Chicago, or any authorized 
steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LiINE- RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILG MARINE COMPANY 
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Our Own 





STATION W. J. E. 


Broadcast 








CALENDAR 
City Superintendents’ Association—Madison, 
May 7. 
University Educational Conference—Madison, 
May 8-9. 


State Music Contest—Madison, May 14-15. 

Peace Day-—May 18. 

State Parent-Teacher-Association — Stevens 
Point, May 20 - 22. 

National Education Association—Indianapolis, 
June 26 - July 4. 

Wisconsin Teachers’ Association—Milwaukee, 
November 5 - 6 - 7. 





Twelve years ago Charles M. Thompson, 
twenty-nine year old baker and lumberjack, 
moved to Illinois with his wife and two child- 
ren and entered the university as a freshman. 
He now holds the degrees of A. B., A. M., 
and LL. D., is Dean. of the School of Admin- 
istration, and writes text-books in his spare 
time. 





The University of Chicago will shortly 
undertake the preparation of a Dictionary of 
American English, which will be the first of 


its kind. At least ten years will be required 
for the completion of the work, which will 
include a study of American dialects and their 
sources and the effect of immigration upon 
the language. 





The faculty and students of the Cumberland 
High School are now happily installed in their 
new $100,000 building. Enthusiastic praise 
indicates that the new school home would be 
hard to beat for attractiveness, healthfulness, 
and facilities for giving and receiving high- 
grade instruction. 





Miss Lorraine Denhardt, former Wisconsin 
teacher, has been appointed superintendent of 
the San Francises ’d Assis hospital in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, one of the great hospitals of 
the world. She will also be head of the 
nurses’ training school. 





The geography students of Milwaukee Nor- 
mal School observed their usual constructive 
patriotic program in honor of George Wash- 
ington by presenting a large picture, “The 
Birth of the American Flag,” to the Wiscon- 
sin Girls’ Industrial School. The women stu- 














Elgin Adjustable Pedestal Desk 


Pleasing lines and proportions. 
Large contact with: floor gives 
increased stability. Universal 
adjustment — adjustments eas- 
ily and quickly made; no “play” 
in joint when locked. 

Elgin Pedestal may be had with 
regular top or with study top— 
either with or without Moeser 
Arm, AltA ts 


ture. Write for complete catalog. 


of Port Washington 





Patent Applied For 


The “National” line of school furniture is all made in one great factory. 
most complete line manufactured and includes everything in up-to-date school furni- 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


The National Line 
with the famous 
supporting arm 


The addition of the sup- 

porting arm makes the 

correct working position 

the most comfortable po- 

sition. 

Here are the advantages 

1—Available working’ surface _ is 
greatly increased. 

2—Pupil has full support for back 
while writing. 

3—Arm is supported while writing 
(better penmanship, less fatigue 
and less strain). 

4—Encourages correct posture, elimi- 
nating eye strain and twisting of 
spine. 

It is the 





Port Washington, Wisconsin 
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dents in the geography department were pres- 
ent in a body at the unveiling of the picture 
in the chapel of the Industrial School. Five 
other institutions in the city have received 
pictures from this department on previous 
occasions. 


Miss Phoebe Buell of the Sun Prairie Pub- 
lic Schools was elected president of the East- 
ern Dane county teachers’ association at their 
annual January meeting in Madison. Miss 
Buell succeeds Miss Grace Marshall of Mar- 
shall. Other officers chosen are: N. J. Rudie, 
Cambridge, vice president, succeeding T. H. 
Boebel, Sun Prairie; Armand Ketterer, Lon- 
don, secretary, succeeding Miss Ella Holt, 
Christiana, and Selma Herried, Kegonsa, suc- 
ceeding Gertrude Stockson, Albion . 


The annual conference of rural normal 
school principals was held in Madison, Feb- 
ruary 12—13. New officers are: A. J. Smith, 
Union Grove, president; M. C. Palmer, Colum- 
bus, secretary; William Milne, treasurer. 
Twenty-nine of the thirty principals in the 
state were present. 


The new Kimberly high school is practically 
complete, and is being used for classes. It is 
well equipped in every way to care for the 
best interests of the community it serves. 


The value of ‘thrift education is not ques- 
tioned in Wisconsin schools. We recognize 
the truth of the observation made by J. 
McClinton, executive director of the Better 
Schools League. Said he, “Our schools should 
be the greatest thrift agency in America. 

* * Destroy the wealth of the nation 
ai in time our people could reproduce it; 
impair our manhood and generations would 
suffer. Our schools are the source of our 
power.” According to an American Bankers’ 
Association report, school savings bank bal- 
ances increased from $11,807,000 to $20,435,- 
000 during the year ending June 30. Marsh- 
field students recently headed all schools of 
the United States in savings. During Thrift 
Week in January a 100 per cent deposit was 
made by the Normal Training School of Su- 
perior, when each of the 225 students made 
a deposit. When, on February 17, the bank- 
ing business opened in Neenah grade schools, 
429 pupils of the 880 enrolled had deposited 
$96.75 a noon. To foster the habit of thrift 
and personal accounting among La Crosse 
high school students an anonymous person 
offers $10 in prizes each semester to the five 
boys and girls who show the best record of 
personal accounts over a period of five months 
previous to entering school. 


In an address before Milwaukee school 
teachers, Dr. Emanuel Sternheim, New York 
educator, suggested that the legislatures of 
the 48 states be given a four-year vacation 
with full pay in order to give the public an 
opportunity to study the old laws before new 
ones are enacted. 


We furnish costumes 


wigs,etc. ~ all school 


lays and operas, 
= an Re and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 


Fritz = &Co. 
58 w. kane Street 
Chicago, 11. 






































Teachers Must Study Up 


The last legislature of California made 
the requirement that teachers must stand 
an examination in the Constitution before 
being deemed competent to teach. 


Similar bills are pending before legisla- 
tures now sitting. Over 30 of the 48 
States require Constitutional instruction. 

As over 4,800,000 votes were cast in the 
last election against the judicial system 
set up by George Washington and his as- 
sociates, it behooves us to study. 

The time is near when a teacher’s lack 
of thorough knowledge of our Constitu- 


tional system will be regarded very much 
as a want of acquaintance with arithme- 
tic would be considered today. 

The teacher now has at hand a book ex- 
plaining the origins and the applications 
of 187 clauses of the Constitution of the 
United States, a very interesting story in 
simple language. 

Says Ex-Senator Beveridge: 

“Norton's notable volume, which, be it 
said, is the best brief compendium of 
the subject as developed by decisions up 
to the present time.” 

Professor Comer, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity: 

‘The placing of the 
in its proper place in the 
ernment is the great 
book.’ 


Boston ‘Transcript: 


national judiciary 
scheme of gov- 
success of the 


“A most exemplary contribution to 
the ‘Americanization’ of even our May- 
flower descendants!” 

Washington Post: 

‘He pictures with clarity and preci- 
sion the reasons behind each phrase and 
clause, and offers to the layman a his- 
tory of the Constitution that is com- 


plete and entertaining.” 


This book had eight printings in a year 
and a half, and has been listed among the 
six best sellers of non-fiction. 


The Constitution of the United States 
Its Sources and Its Application 


By Thomas James Norton 
Sth Printing 98 Pages Cloth $2 
All Booksellers or from 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Boston Publishers 
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Horizontal Vertical 
2, 3,4 Procure= go outand buy 1 The oldest firm v4 dictionary 
8. 


6 Printer’s measure publishers in the L 
3 An expression of inquiry 


$ Article 6 The greatest American lexi- 
10 Tellurium (symbol) cographer (surname) 
11 A deep, loud ery 7 Not dry 


8 Initials of an American 
president 
9 Erbium (symbol) 


13 Part of a fishhook 
15 A Japanese coin 


17 a 10 A characteristic 
18 Exists F 12 Article 

19 A thing (Latin) 14 Exclamation 

21 Pronoun 16 Most excellent 
22 To affirm (obs.) 19 Extend 

25 Made of oat grain 20 Guide 


26 A portion of a curved line 23 A wrongful act in civil law 
27 Letter of Greek alphabet 214 A person opposed toanything 


29 What Webster’s New Inter- 25 Gold (symbol) 
national Dictionary is 28 Preposition 


x Suggestion: Use colored pencil for letters in these spaces 
A correct solution will be supplied 
on application to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 




















WHY PAY TEACHERS SUCH 
GOOD. SALARIES? 
—a booklet that should be read by every 
teacher and tax-payer in the country. 
Many teachers’ organizations have dis- 
tributed them. Single copy 10 cents. 
$3.00 per hundred. 

Thos. E. Sanders, Racine, Wisconsin 


























TEACHERS: FREE TRIP TO EUROPE 


Karn Trip to Europe as Organizers and Con- 
ductors of the Student Internationale, Summer 
Seminar of European Travel. Lowest cost tour 
ever offered. 4 to 8 weeks, $275 to $550. All 
expenses afloat and ashore. Co-operative. No 
salary to anyone but free trip for securing 
small number and assisting in chaperoning etc. 
Address, Ben Franklin Allen, Drawer 14, Back 
Bay, Boston 17, Mass. 





The new $15,000 Powers school, three miles 
north of Beloit on the River road, was dedi- 
cated last month. The building is fully 
modernized and is believed to afford ample 
room for district No. 4, which is growing 
rapidly. 





The board of education of Rhinelander has 
ruled that any woman teacher’s contract will 
be automatically cancelled if she marries dur- 
ing the school year for which she is engaged. 
In the future a clause to that effect will be 
inserted in all teachers’ contracts. 





The Beloit Alumnus for February pays high 
tribute to Professor Burr in recognition of 
his having reached his 80th birthday on 
January 18. Greetings showered upon him by 
friends and former students attest the large 
place Professor Burr has made for himself 
in the hearts of those whose lives he touched. 
The magazine likewise announces the estab- 
lishment of the A. W. Burr Scholarship by 
an alumnus who desires to make a return for 
the benefits and inspiration he received at 
Beloit by making their source available to 
students who are financially handicapped. 


STAFF CHANGES AND REMOVALS 

F. P. Osterndorf, principal of the Brooklyn 
high school has resigned his position, and will 
be succeeded by J. Powell. 








John A. Thiel, former principal of the Port 
Washington high school, is now busy with his 
new duties as district attorney for Dodge 
County. Educators in the court should make 
for increasing wisdom in the administration 
of justice. 





R. J. Hilker, former principal of the Oak- 
field high school, has accepted a position with 
the Funk and Wagnalls Company. A. W. 
Ostendorf of Platteville is taking his place. 





G. A. Rosenow has resigned his office as 
principal of the North Fond du Lac high 
school, the resignation to become effective at 
the close of the school year. 





Helen M. Batty of the La Crosse Central 
high school has resigned her position as a 
teacher of English and is now head of the 
agency department of the Parker Teachers’ 
Agency. 





Miss Kate Krauslach, Milwaukee teacher, 
is retiring from teaching after having served 
for thirty-eight years without a single leave 
of absence. Miss Krauslach, who is_ sixty 
vears old, began to teach in the old Forest 
Home school in 1883. She withdrew from the 
profession in 1896, but resumed teaching in 
1900. Since 1903 she has been at the Fratney 
school. Upon retirement she will receive the 
full teacher’s pension. 


The teachers and principals of Wausau 
have sent a letter to all parents of public 
school children, asking for purely voluntary 
and cheerfully made contributions of any 





as 
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amount to help purchase pictures and statuary. 
This is part of their campaign to give Wau- 
sau children the cultural influence of beautiful 
surroundings. 


A new department was created in Madison 
schools when Miss Pauline B. Camp was ap- 
pointed director of child guidance and of 
special education. The department will care 
for backward children, deaf pupils, those who 
have speech defects, and all related work. 


Supt. William J. O’Shea, of New York City, 
has forbidden all collections in the schools 
and quotes the by-laws governing the matter 
as follows: ‘No teacher or pupil will be per- 
mitted to contribute toward any gift or testi- 
monial to a principal, teacher, superintendent 
or other school officer, nor will money or any 
other thing be in any case collected, taken or 
received from a teacher or pupil for the pur- 
pose of presenting a gift or testimonial to 
any principal, teacher, superintendent or other 
school officer. Collections of moneys from 
pupils for. any purpose will not be allowed 
unless by permission of the board of educa- 
tion. Canvassing for books or other publi- 
eations will not be permitted in the schools.” 


The Rice Lake Board of Education, at its 


A GOOD PHOTOGRAPH 


with your application is necessary in 
securing a better position. It repre- 
sents you when you yourself cannot 
be present. Officials seldom consider 
credentials without a photo. 


A large photo is expensive, imprac- 
tical, and very easily lost. If you do 
not have small photos send a large 
one to the agency with whom you are 
registered or direct us, securely 


wrapped, together with $1.50 and we 
will have 25 reproductions made about 
2%” x 3%”, returning the original to 
you intact. 





Neo 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Entertainments 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 


last meeting, issued an invitation to all phy- 
sicians in the city to be present. Many of 
them accepted, and as a result of the meeting Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
a comprehensive health program has been Pageants, Musical Readings, Comic Songs, Motion & Pantomine 
adopted. The physicians are cooperating with Songs, Shadow Plays, Tablesux, Special _Entertainments_for 
the board and superintendent and the school Fe ag + Bee ots gee Ear | New Minstrel Shows 
children are reaping the benefit. Universal all ages and occasions, Musical Comedies and Re- 
vaccination, the iodine treatment for goiter, Lage cata ot ISON & CO. vues, suitable for high school 
dental inspection, the Dick serum for scarlet 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 156 
fever prevention, and the Schick Test and the CHICAGO 
antitoxin treatment for the prevention of 
diphtheria are among the measures contemp- 
lated. 





and college presentation. 

















Keep abreast 


The Racine Journal-News gives an un- 





usually large amount of space to school mat- 
ters. Rather frequently whole pages are 
devoted to the subject. Last month it pub- 
lished a complete report on the survey of 
public school buildings and grounds prepared 
by Dr. Franklin Bobbitt of the University of 


chology,”’ ‘‘Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ “The 
Rural Teacher's Prob- 


yi | in your subject 
u Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 

AT 





lems,”’ ‘‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ ‘“‘Meth- 
ods of Teachingin Elemen- 


tary Grades,’’‘*The Junior 
High School Movement,’ 
“Elementiry School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,’’‘‘Educational Meas- 
urements,”’ etc. 


Chicago. A page of the February 19 issue 
gives an account of the history and present 
activities of the Gilbert Knapp school. 


Coursesin 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 
towards a Bach- 
Dr. George L. Collie, for many years dean of ace 
men at Beloit college, will retire from the 
deanship in June in order to devote all his 
time to developing the new department of 


anthropology and the Logan Museum. Dean 


Begin any time 


The Aniversity of Chicago . 


Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





PRINTERIE PERSONAL PAPETERIES 
200 single or 100 double sheets of paper, size 6x7 and 100 envelopes to match in bond or linen fin- 
ish. $1.00 postpaid, zones 6-7-8 $1.10. 
Hammermill Stationery, 120 sheets of paper, size Tish, $1.60 postpaid, zones 6-7-8 $1.70. | i 
$1.50 postpaid, zones 6-7-8 $1.60, ripple or linen finx101%4 and 100 envelopes size 414x714 in bond finish. 
Name and address or monogram printed on both paper and envelopes in blue ink FREE. Samples 
on request. 


The Printerie, Bruce, Wis. 
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New Text Books For 
High Schools 


CIVICS 
THE GOOD CITIZEN 
by Hepner and Hepner 
PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 
by Greenan and Meredith 
ECONOMICS 
ECONOMICS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS by Riley 
HISTORY 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
by Guitteau 
CHEMISTRY 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CHEMISTRY 
by Gray, Sandifur and Hanna 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE 
by Van Buskirk and Smith 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL POETRY 
OPEN GATES 
by Spaulding and Spaulding 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
2451 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 


























on Cool Lake Shore 


The change and recreation s» necessary to everyone are 
here ideally combined with superior opportunity for ed- 
ucational advancement. Boating, swimming, tennis, 
concerts, dramatic performances, inspiring lectures, 


SUMMER & ON LAKE 
UE NU. Skew 


Splendid schedule of courses in Education. Full year courses in 
Chemistry, Geology, and Zoology. Organized excursions to in- 
dustrial and art centers of Chicago. 


Summer Session opens June 22, 1925 and includes 


Graduate School Law School _ 
College of Liberal Arts School of Music 
School of Commerce School of Speech 
School of Education School of Journalism 


—--BOOKLET REQUEST—— 


’ describin 





end me ‘Education Plus Recreation,’ 








fully he. courses of NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSIT 
8U. MER SESSION and other advantages, recreational 
and educational. 

I Name. 

| Full Address 

—————————t 





Address WatteR Diu Scorr, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
407 University Hail EVANSTON, ILL. 














Collie has been connected with the Beloit 
institution since 1893, and plans to retire 
from all active duties in the college in 1928. 
He is widely known as a scientist. 


The World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations will hold its next meeting in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, July 20-28, 1925. Dr. Au- 
gustus O. Thomas, president of the federation, 
has sent invitations to ministers of education 
in all countries. It is expected that from 800 
to 1,000 people from the United States will 
sail on the specially chartered liner which will 
leave New York City July 10. Many people 
of world-wide note will appear’on the pro- 
gram. The purpose of the federation is to 
bring the people of the earth together on the 
common ground of education, to the end that 
justice and good will may prevail. 





County Superintendent J. M. Reed and 
County Agent A. J. Brann of Oneida County 
have instituted a series of eighteen meetings 
throughout Adams county which are new. 

Together, they agree on a Farm and School 
Program which seems suitable for a commun- 
ity for this year. Then they go there and 
present it to the people. The results and co- 
operation thus obtained are surprising. 

Following is a model program: 

1. Liming the soil for clover and alfalfa. 
Two carloads of lime. 
2. Land clearing. 

10,000 Ibs. recommended of Pyrotol to 

farmers of community. 

One Boys’ and Girls’ 4H Club. 

Organization instituted. 

A poultry house construction day. 

Building plans presented and _ place 

named for an old-fashioned “building- 


oe 


> 


5. Poultry demonstration farm, farm chosen; 
culling date set. 
6. Farm Accounts in the Schools. 
College of Agriculture System explained 
and recommended. 


The County Agent and County Superinten- 
dent are finding that this team-work pays and 
is appreciated by the people. 





Mr. F. F. Churchill, of the Platteville Nor- 
mal School, rounds out twenty-five years of 
service in that institution at the close of this 
year. During commencement week Mr. 
Churchill is to be the prominent figure. Sun- 
day, June 7, “The Holy City” will be given 
under his direction. S. S. Dyer, of the Stev- 
ens Point Normal, one of Mr. Churchill’s 
former students, is to be present with some 
of his musicians to assist Mr. Churchill in the 
presentation. Wednesday afternoon, June 10, 
there will be a reunion of the members of the 
bands and orchestras which Mr. Churchill has 
directed. The program of the alumni reunion, 
which is to be held that evening, is in their 
charge. 





The meeting of the Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association in Madison February 
18-14, was unusually successful from every 
standpoint. President Royce had prepared 
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a good program. The outstanding speakers 
were John F. Sinclair, Dr. Boraas, and Super- 
intendent Blair of Illinois. The section meet- 
ings had good programs and were well attend- 
ed. The following officers were elected for 
next year: 

President, V. G. Barnes, Madison; vice- 
presidents J. E. Giessel, Oregon, and Carrie 
Trumpf, Reedsburg; secretary, Laura Stark, 
Madison; treasurer, Earl C. MacInnis, Jeffer- 
son; member executive committee, L. R. 
Creutz, Monroe. 





The case involving age for kindergarten 
children entering first grade brought against 
the Board of Education of Chippewa Falls 
has been appealed to the Supreme Court. 
The Attorney-General will handle the case on 
appeal. 





Miss Helen Hess, of Manitowoc, is the new 
critic of the first and second grades of the 
Training School of the Platteville Normal. 
Miss Hess is a graduate of the Milwaukee 
Normal, and last year was a student at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 





Kenneth B. Oyer, manual training instructor 
and athletic coach at the Hartford high school 
for the past three and a half years, resigned 
his position to become superintendent of build- 
ing construction for R. E. Oberst, Inc., Mil- 
waukee architects. Gilbert Mahr, Platteville, 
is Mr. Oyer’s successor. 


Announcement has been made of the ap- 
pointment of Miss Nancy Gilliam as second 
grade critic at the Superior Normal Training 
School, and Miss Abbie G. Pitt as assistant 
eritic for the third and fourth grades. Miss 
Gilliam succeeds Miss Ethel Robinson. 


NECROLOGY 


Robert Morris, sometime principal of Cam- 
bria schools and for twelve years superinten- 
dent of schools for Wood county, died January 
14 at his. home in Wabeno. 





Miss Josephine Luckenbach, one of the fore- 
most teachers of Green Bay, died on February 
18. Her service as an educator covered a 
period of thirty-five years, and included the 
principalship for a number of years of the 
Whitney school. 





Mrs. Amy C. Shores Ryan died in Milwaukee 
February 7. Mrs. Ryan was a teacher for 
thirty years, and for the past ten years 
taught in Milwaukee schools. 





W. H. Palmer, veteran school-teacher, died 
at Prairie du Chien at the age of ninety-two 
years. His teaching career began at Wyalus- 
ing when he was nineteen years old. 





John J. Kerwin, superintendent of schools 
in Kenosha County for more than twenty 
years, died in Kenosha, February 19. Forty 
of the sixty-three years of his life were de- 
voted to the interest of education in Wisconsin, 
and his service was marked by success. 








THE HORN LEARN 
TO STUDY READERS 


BOOK THREE 
HORN AND MCBROOM 


is the latest addition to the Horn 
Learn to Study Readers. Every 
lesson of this distinctive series 
works toward the development of 
right habits of study. In line with 
this purpose the selections exem- 
plify the work type, not the re- 
creative type of reading. Write 
us for full information today. 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

















Elementary English 


Spoken and Written 
Hodge & Lee 


This series of texts motivates oral and 
written composition through games, dia- 
logues, dramatizations, picture study, 
clubs, and class activities based on the 
pupil’s native interests. 


Motivation does not apply alone to the 
oral and written composition, but also 
to the work in correct expression gram- 
mar, letter writing, word study, 
other phases of English. 


and 


This is the series that 
English for everyday use. 


teaches good 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 
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New SEATWORK— 


Brand new seatwork and silent reading 
sets that make your daily work easier. 
Gladly recommended by Primary Super- 
visors everywhere because these sets 
teach pupils to think constructively and 
in accordance with latest accepted teach- 
ing principles. Variety of uses for each 
set. For further description fill in and 
mail the coupon below to us. 


“HELPFUL HINTS FoR TEACHERS’— 


Another new Harter Series that saves 
time and money for you. | 300 four-page 
pamphlets of new teaching ideas and 
plans, including every phase of every 
elementary school subject. Each pamph- 
let is written by a teaching authority. 


Price only 5 cents each, 12 for 50 cents. 
Use coupon below for complete list of 
titles. 


—USE THIS COUPON———_——_"— 
TO THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 

2043 E. 71 ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Please send the following checked catalogs, 

etc., to me without charge :— ’ 
{]—New Seatwork and Silent Reading cata- 
log-circular. (Free) []—New list of ‘Help- 
ful Hints for Teachers” titles. (Free) {]— 
Free Wonder Working Map Contest circular 
—a real help in every recitation []j— 
Free samples of brand new Closing Day Sou- 
venirs, the kind my pupils will like. []—Free 
Pantograph folder, which describes an easy 
way to make large black-board or desk 
maps, drawings, pictures, and decorations. 
[]—Catalog of new School Plays and Enter- 
tainments for every grade. (Free) []—Har- 
ter’s new Teachers Catalog, which describes 
and illustrates hundreds of good things that 
every teacher needs. (Free) 




























SCHOOL PAPERS 


Our standardized and system- 
atized plan for printing peri- 
odicals provides your school 
with its own school paper at a 
# fraction of ordinary prices. Sut- 
scriptions and ads pay all. 
Samples and Particulars Free. 
The National Religious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















MAIL ) 
THIS COUPON 


STATE LOAN ©O. 
Y (4° Second Floor, Hippee Bldg. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Y 
Gentlemen: Please send 
folder describing your toan- 
ing service to me, free of 
QO any obligation. 


Send coupon to “Loan 
Headquarters for Teachers” Kame 
and learn of this popular and 
dignified loaning service 
which enables you to borrow 
825 t 8200 without an in- ae 
dorser, in absolute conf- Address 
dence and on # convenient 
repayment plan. Supervised 
by State of lowa. Mail the 
coupon now 








The Book Shelf 


Goode’s School Atlas—by J. Paul Goode, 136 
pp. Rand, McNally & Co. 

How and Where We Live—by Nellie B. Allen, 
282 pp. Ginn & Company. 

Human Geography by Grades—by James 
Fairgrave and Ernest Young. Book One, 
128 pp.; Book Two, 144 pp. D. Appleton & 





Co. 

How the World Grows Smaller—by Daniel and 
Dorothea Beeby—293 pp. Charles E. Mer- 
rill Co. 

The Story Key to Geographic Names—by O. D. 
Von Englen and Jane M. Urquhart. 2%7y 
pp. D. Appleton & Company. 

Africa— A New Geographical Reader — by 
Frank G. Carpenter —379 pp. American 

Book Co. 

Journeys in Distant Lands—by H. H. Barrows 
and Edith Parker—152 pp. Silver, Burdett 
& Company. 


There are schools, it is said, that are using 
maps, atlases, geographies, and geography 
readers purchased before the Great War had 
made over the political map of the world. 
With the list of geographical books given 
here certainly such parsimony is inexcusable 
and wicked. 

Goode’s School Atlas will be indispensible. 
It is designed for American schools and is an 
outgrowth of thirty years’ experience in teach- 
ing geography. The maps are accurate and 
legible. They are not crowded full of micro- 
scopic details, 

In Human Geography by Grades the au- 
thors have made a successful attempt to hu- 
manize geography. They make use of the 
story principle and present the facts of 
geography in a simple and interesting fashion. 
Book One—Children of Many Lands—tells the 
stories of the children of the Arctic, the 
Steppes, the Desert, the Savannas, the Forest 
and the Red Indian, for pupils of the third 
grade. Finely illustrated. Many photographs 
were made by Steffanson. Book Two, Homes 
Far Away, for fourth grade, is equally inter- 
esting. 

How and Where We Live is a book for the 
third grade. It is written in easy narrative 
style, is finely illustrated, and unusually well 
printed. It includes chapters on Home Life 
and Needs; Our World Neighbors; and Our 
Own Country. It is planned for the “open 
book” method. 

How the World Grows Smaller is a fasci- 
nating story of modern methods of travel and 
communication. Worthy of a place in fifth 
and sixth grades. Splendid material for class 
discussions. 

Story Key to Geographic Names—An un- 
usual book. Useful in any geography and 
history class. Will be a valuable book in 
reference libraries. The suggested origin of 
the name of Wisconsin is novel. Other Wis- 
consin names explained are Milwaukee, She- 
boygan, Oshkosh, Racine, Madison, La Crosse, 
and Ashland. 
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Africa—Like all the Carpenter books it is 
well written and extremely interesting. This 
volume represents about twenty-five thou- 
sand miles of travel in Africa since the origi- 
nal book appeared twenty years ago. Its value 
is almost unmeasured. If it is read in class 
there will be less ignorance of the Dark Con- 
tinent. 

Journeys in Distant Lands—This is the first 
book of a new geographical series. It avoids 
the old spiral plan and the technical treatment 
of the older geographies. The book is espe- 
cially adapted for supervised study, as ex- 


plicit study and checking directions are given. 


Maps are simple and easily read. The ap- 
proach to a study of the world is most un- 


usual. Maps are a result, not a beginning of 
the study. A most original and psychological 
approach. Beautifully illustrated. The teach- 
er will appreciate the list of references and 
the fine explanation preceding the index. The 
series should have a wide use. 


February 14, Mrs 
wife of Frank E. 
Milwaukee Normal 


On Saturday morning, 
Florence Fowler Baker, 
Baker, president of the 
School, died in her home. Although but lately 
come to Wisconsin, Mrs. Baker had endeared 
herself to many by her enthusiasm for youth, 
and by unusual personal qualities. 














address— 


Dept. E. 


| LAYTON SCHOOL OF 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Summer School June 29 - August 7, 1925 
| Outdoor Painting, Commercial Art, Teachers Training, etc. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 


ART 
For illustrated catalog 


438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











| 1553 Madison Street 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR APPLICATIONS 
25 Copies for $1.50 
CHICAGO PICTURE COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 














Our Advertisers 


Make possible the Journal as you 
get it. Because of this they 


Deserve 


our thanks, our appreciation and 


Your Orders 














~ TOURS TO EUROPE 


June to September | 


Plan now for the summer 
abroad! Our European Sum- 
mer School will give you 
travel and study in England, 
France, Italy, Greece, Spain 





and Egypt. Scholarships 
offered to teachers’ until 
April 1. A good time with 


| a worth while result. 
| Apply early for itineraries, 
| prices, sailing dates and 
other information: 


| Bureau of | 
| 


| University Travel 
| 88 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. | 


t _—— — —_ 
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| Recent Decisions on School Questions 








The Friday after Thanksgiving is not a 
legal holiday. 





It is the duty of a school board to suspend 
an incorrigible child from the school and the 
privileges of the school ground while school 
is in session. 





A school house is not to be used for public 
dances. It can be used for school and com- 
munity purposes only. 





A non-resident under twenty, after graduat- 
ing from a high school may continue in or re- 


turn for the purpose of taking another course 
or subject and have his tuition paid by the 
town. 





A school board is fully justified in suspend- 
ing a subnormal child from school if such 
child can not profit by school work and is a 
menace to good order and discipline. 





Corporal punishment is sanctioned by the 
courts in necessary cases, but the teacher 
should recognize that it should be humane, 
without temper, and with good judgment. 











venture. 


Boise, Idaho 








You Will Love The West 


| 
Its climate, health, scenery and opportunities—the most interesting coun- | 
try in the world—its progressive schools and beautiful modern buildings; | 
its people electric with energy and hope, the scene of romance and ad- | 
| 

| 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY THE 


BEST 
FOR 
THE WEST 




















Parker Teachers’ Agency 





agencies. 





For Self Protection 


For the teacher to deprive himself of the services of the 
Parker Agency is to limit his field of selection, and to 
miss the opportunity of considering a variety of positions 
which only such a long established and reputable place- 
ment bureau can offer him. Fully 75% of the teachers 
securing positions today are placed through teachers’ 


A special enrollment offer for this month. 


A postal request will bring you the particulars. 





14 S. Carroll St. 


Madison, Wis. 














1 


— 1 1 Il 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON BVLD., CHICAGO 
Fortieth year. We need well prepared teachers for Public School, Normal School 
and College work. Our many clients pay highest salaries. Send for booklet, “Teaching 
as a Business”, 
Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane. 





























SSS a — 
a eae We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
KOM CAML ENT Tot Branch Agencies: 
Portland, Ore. - - N. W. Bank Bldg. 
AGENCY Minneapolis, Minn. - Lumber Exchange 
410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLOG DENVER. COLO Kansas City, Mo. - - Rialto Bldg. 


THE WEST AND ALASKA 


NROLL NOW FOR 1 
Splendid Opportunities. Free Registration.  — Certification Booklet Furnished Members, 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, - - - - MISSOULA, MONTANA 




















mr Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency ~<. 


410 PYTHIAN BLOG. C. H. MERLEY, MANAGER 
TEACHERS: ENROLL NOW FREE TOC ee) on OP LOR ec vecurves: cer us seeve vou 

















ADAMS-THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


224 So. Michigan Ave., Chicag 
High class nationally known medium between Teachers, Colleges, Normal 
Public and Private Schools. 
Established 33 years. Write for booklet ‘““How to Apply.” 














TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates oy: except 
in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Fill the better 
: places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M? 








IF YOU WANT A GOOD eee POSITION! 
Teac ers Come es Rural, Grade, or High School in any State West of the M : 
issippi river, write us at once, Not an agency. 


Re eC CHARGE Teachers Information Bureau, *-2;2°* Denver, Colorado 











BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


431 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
The oldest National Agency. 48 years of successful service tell our story. 

















LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp. 28 BF. Jackson Blwd., Chicago, 
me TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 

Specializes in public and private school work, including administrative work; also, 
such positions as business managers and purchasing agents for schools, registrars, secre- 
taries, cafeteria directors, librarians, and trained nurses. Various other forms of service 
to teachers and schools. Operates on cost basis. 

OUR SERVICE IS NATION WIDE 
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Of course every teacher wants 
to get away this summer— 


and of course every teacher 
wants to make money at the 


same tume— 


HE great International Compton Service answers 
(0 ' the question. You tell us about you and we'll tell 
you about it. 

One-third of the teachers of this country, who don’t 
go to Summer School, make beds and wait on table at 
summer resorts and don’t have a good time and don’t 
make any money. How could they? 

Anotherthird takeasummertrave Itourandspend what 
little money they had saved and come back broke in the 
fall and regretting that they have to come back at all. 

The other third just stay home and vegetate. And 
that isn’t any good either. 

Now some of you come this year and try 








that money. Remember, the Compton Service is a great 
International Institution with hundreds upon hundreds 
of women (most of them school teachers, like you) 
representing it. There is no hit or miss policy in the 
Compton Plan. You're trained before you start and 
you're paid asalary while starting. 

This summer we can take two hundred teachers 
between the ages of 25 and 40 into our organization. 
These teachers must have some normal or college train- 
ing with at least two years of teaching experience. They 
must be in perfect health and free to travel. And they 
must be willing to work and work hard in order to be 

able to play hard. There will be plenty of 





the Compton Service. 

First of all this Compton Service gets you 
away from home and into new surroundings 
for a while. That is more important to a 
teacher than to any other human being. 

Second of all, it lets you travel exten- 
sively on Compton money instead of on your 
money. And that’s mighty important to 
anyone. 

And third, it brings you back home with 
several hundred dollars in your pocket. And 
that is a very comfortable feeling with which 

to begin a new term. The heavier the 
pocketbook, the lighter the spirit. 

Of course, selling the Compton Service 
means a lot of work; money doesn’t grow 
on trees. But it also means a lot of fun with 








CESS 
“T received a check for 


one hundred ten dollars let fly! 
for mylast week. I made 


time for both. 

Now if you have these qualifications, if 
you are live and ambitious and full of life 
and willing to learn and eager to earn, then 
sit down tonight and write us fully about 
yourself. Not one page, but ten pages if 
necessary. Don’t worry about our not read- 
ing your answer. We are looking for material— 
good material—and we'll read many pages to find 
it. So sit down and write us fully and con- 
fidentially all about yourself—who you are, 
what you are, how.old you are, what you_look 
like, your personality, your executive ability, 
when your school closes, how many weeks you 
can work and everything that comes into your 
mind that you think will interest. our mind. 
Pick up your pen, kick out your inhibitions and 
There may be more in this for you than 
you ever dreamed of as you sit there now. The 





| ak Gide soy it k sortie aboutninehundreddol- = Compton Service is destined to be the greatest 
plenty of time to enjoy it yecause we teach —_ lars my first Summer. educational institution in America. Make good 
you how to sell this service and how to make —Mary B. Hill here and you may not want togo back in the fall ! 


Of course, we give preference to those who can start earliest and work longest 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. W-1, 58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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AS widen that School Men had Made Necessary 
and that the American Seating Company 
has made possible 


ETWEEN June and October, school And so, in anticipation of your needs, the 

officials prefer to buy the hundreds of Grand Rapids factory of the American Seat- 
thousands of desks and auditorium chairs ing Company operates on a maintained 
needed each year. During thesefivemonths production schedule the year round. Desks 
they place 75% of their orders. and chairs are built by craftsmen who are 
masters of their trade. Theyare crated and 
shipped to all parts of the country, where 
they are stored in warehouses, ready to be 
delivered on time. 


In this short period it would be impossible 
tomanufacture and deliver enough desksto 
meet the demand without making serious 
sacrifices of quality to quantity — sacrifices 
which would make themselves painfully Thus, school men can continue to buy as 
apparent after a few years of use. before and still get fine, lasting workmanship. 


American Seating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You! 


~— 3 2 — 
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Eau Claire Book “A * Salas 
& Stationery Co. We 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin | 
State Distributors 
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Our Place in the World 


Every business occupies a place in the world, 
just like each individual. 



























Since 1885, we have heen learning about the 
place that we should occupy. In forty years, 
this knowledge has become definite. 





Our work is to furnish schools with the equip- 
ment and supplies necessary for the education 
of Wisconsin school children. 


The thing we do best is to sell honest goods 
at a fair price. We do not believe you will 
find better goods, better prices, or better service 
anywhere. 





These words may not be modest----but they 
are true. Hundreds of customers have told 
us these facts in so many words. 


If you'd be better convinced----send us a trial 
order. 





ot 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


























